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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 31, 1882. 


The Week. 


COLLECTOR DANIELLS, of the Oswegatchie Dis- 
trict, has just been removed, in the middle of 
his term, without cause, which is not what the 
civil-service doctrines of the President’s Mes- 
sage led us to expect, but is quite consistent 
with the general contempt displayed by the 
Stalwart faction for their own professions on 
all matters connected with the civil service. 
Moreover, it will continue, hke all politi- 
cal abuses, until it meets with punishment 
at the polls. Collector Daniells was, we be- 
lieve, an officer without reproach, and his re- 
moval is, according to the local papers, 
meant as “punishment” for Congressman 
Parker for going to Albany to lobby against 
the reélection of Conkling and Platt, and for 
the State Senator and County Assemblymen 
for ‘‘ carrying out the wishes of their consti- 
tuents in the matter,” and for divers other per- 
sons supposed to be Mr. Russell’s patrons or 
backers. But then as long as such occurrences 
are resented on these grounds solely or mainly, 
we shall have no improvement. If we object 





to the arbitrary removal of an officer because it 
‘‘punishes” some politician, we acquiesce in 
the whole spoils system. The real objection, 
and the only one that will hold water, to turn- 
ing officers out of their places without cause 
is, that it is an offence against the people of the 


United States, and injurious to their business. 
As long as Senators and Assemblymen can be 
‘‘ punished” by removals, it will be done, 
when their enemies get into power, as part of 
the little game which political factions play 
with each other. 





The humor of Hubbell’s performances as an 
assessor of officeholders is heightened by the 
fact that the practice seems to be spreading 
among all who in any way “influence” ap- 
pointments. Mahone,of Virginia, for instance, 
having had the Federal patronage in Virginia 
placed at his disposal, seems to think that 
this gives Aim the right of assessment. Ac- 
cordingly he has issued a circular assessing 
the Virginia officeholders five per cent., in 
addition to Hubbell’s two per cent., making a 
‘voluntary contribution” of $84 on a clerk’s 
salary of $1,200—an enormous sum to take 
from a poor man for any purpose, without au- 
thority of law. There is no good reason now, 
under the spoils theory, why individual mem- 
bers of Congress should not assess office- 
holders for whom they have procured 
places, or indeed sell their ‘‘ influence” 
openly for a fixed sum to be used in procuring 
their retlection. It is, however, pleasant to 
witness the rapidity with which the system is 
running into wild and ridiculous excess. 
Congress must interfere to stop it, as it is 
assuming the character of simple plunder, 
against which officers will have to recoup 
themselves, as in Turkey, by fraud and embez- 
zlement. The demand of the Michigan Demo- 
crats, in their platform, that the practice be 





made felony, is really neither untimely nor 
extravagant, whether it be sincere or not. 





Like Mahone, Cameron’s State Committee 
ferrets out all those who owe their appointment 
to Pennsylvania “influence,” warns them of 
‘‘what must prove a great battle with the 
Democratic party,” hands them the hat, and 
assures them of its belief that they will esteem 
it ‘‘both a privilege and a pleasure ” to drop 
in not less than the two per cent. aforesaid. 
‘Such voluntary contribution,” the Com- 
mittee facetiously remark, in the now stereo- 
typed phrase, ‘‘will not be objected to 
in any official quarter.” But it is high time 
the public were told, from the only official 
quarter worth taking into account, at what 
percentage his objection will begin; for though 
there is a considerable margin between seven 
or even four per cent. and one hundred, Presi- 
dent Arthur must be aware that the principle 
of these exactions would justify an indefinite 
encroachment on the salary of the political ap- 
pointee, If fifty per cent. would not trouble 
his conscience from a moral and legal point of 
view, four per cent. should be quite enough 
to shock his feelings as a kind-hearted and 
sympathetic man. 





Although the Bank of England's posted dis- 
count rate remains 4 per cent., the actual dis- 
count rate in London advanced during the 
week to near the posted rate. The Bank of 
Belgium put its discount rate up to 44 per 
cent. Exchange at New York on London ad- 
vanced dwing the week to near the gold-ex- 
porting point, and $300,000 gold was actually 
shipped. The exports of domestic merchandise 
from this country were very large during the 


| 





new trunk-line from Buffalo to Chicago, 
which paralleis the Lake Shore, and which is 
entitled the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway was opened for business during the 
week. At the Stock Exchange it was a week 
of declining prices, until near the close, when 
a part of the decline was recovered. 





It seems that the prohibition agitation in the 
West is alarming both the Republican and 
Democratic managers at Washington, In 
some of the Congressional districts the tem 
perance organizations are working against 
both parties, and upsetting all calculations 
They have no doubt been greatly encouraged 
by their recent success in Iowa, where a con 
stitutional amendment forbidding the sale of 
liquor has been passed; and there are plenty of 
indications, of which the most recent is that 
furnished by the Convention which adjourned 
last week at Chicago, that they will soon make 
their demands heard very plainly at Washing 
ton. The Chicago Convention adopted a good 
many resolutions which have nothing to do 
with temperance or prohibition; but its real 
object was to organize a national party, for 
the purpose of securing the absolute probibi 
tion of the manufacture and traflic in liquor. 
The two resolutions which relate to this sub- 
ject are as follows: 

We declare in favor of the following national 
principles and measures to be incorporated in 
the national Constitution and enforced by Con- 
gress and the Government: 


I, The prohibition, as public crimes, of the im 
portation, exportation, manufacture, sale, and 


supply and taxation of a}l alcoholic beverages. 


. The prohibition of tax, license, regulation, 


| or legal sanction in any form of them, or any 


week, but this had little influence on the mar- | 
ket for foreign bills, for the reason that in the | 


drawing of bills these exports had been antici- 
pated. The foreign-exchange market may, 
however, on any day decline sharply, and 
there is no fear of any significant gold exports. 
The Treasury conunues to take in more money 
than it pays out, and some currency has been 
sent during the week from New York to in- 
terior cities. Altogether, however, the state- 
ment of the New York banks for the week 
was less unfavorable than was expected ; they 
still hold a surplus reserve of $1,131,025, 
where a year ago they lacked $2,568,025 of the 
25 per cent, reserve required by law, and the 
rate for demand loans did not rise above 5 per 
cent., except momentarily. The United States 
Treasury officials were busy during the week 
in exchanging 3} per cent. bonds for the new 3 
per cents, and it is expected that the Treasury 
will shortly issue a call for the redemption of 
$15,000,000 more 34 per cents. The news re- 
specting the harvests continues encouraging, 
and everything promises a sound and profit- 
able autumn trade, The passenger agents of 
the trunk-lines early in the week agreed upon 
a schedule of differential rates between Chica- 
go, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, and New York 
and Boston, to take effect September1. On 
the same day, also, the advanced rates of the 
Southern Railway pool go into effect. The 





other public crimes. 


It will be seen that the legislation which 
this plan calls for is very comprehensive. It 
is not merely that the Prohibitionists demand 
tbat the Constitution should be amended so as 
to make the manufacture and sale of liquor a 
crime, but they would prevent also the raising 
of any revenue from it, and propose to strike 
at the roots of all state license laws, which 
would, of course, be simply void, after the 
adoption of the amendments, as being in con- 
flict with the Constitution. 





We have looked in vain, however, through 
the proceedings of the Convention for any in- 
dication that the Prohibitionists perceive that 
the great difficulty with which they have to 
contend is not legislative. What they under- 
take to do is not merely to pass laws to pro- 
hibit, but actually to break up, the business. 
Yet the means required to do this are seldom 
or never discussed by them. It is assumed at 
all the conventions that making it criminal! 
and subjecting those who engage in it to 
statutory penalties, is all that is asked. 
Fifty years ago it may have been fair 
enough to assume this ; but after all the expe- 
riments that have been made, and all the fail- 
ures that have resulted, it can hardly be con- 
sidered so any longer. Liquor is sold as 
openly in Maine to-day as it was before the 
Maine Law was heard of, and in Massachu- 
setts, where a special constabulary was orga- 
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nized for the purpose of keeping the bars 
closed, the work was only accomplished fora 
time. The public would not endure the strin- 
gency of the law, and repealed it. In the 
Western States which have adopted constitu- 
tional amendments on the subject, the traffic 
goes on, according to the latest accounts, much 
the same as before. It can hardly be that the 
Prohibitionists are really satisfied with this 
things, and their determination to 
make the matter a national issue shows that 
But as they are going into 
national politics, it is highly important that 
they should consider and let the public know 
what precise means they intend to take to 
carry out their When they have 
got their constitutional amendments adopted, 
they have still to meet the old difficulty of 
enforcement. The question is something like 
that of ‘‘abolishing polygamy.” Would they 
employ troops? Would they break up all 
liquor-shops by means of a national police, and 
throw ‘‘rum” into the What 
would they do ? 


state of 


they are not. 


scheme. 


the streets ? 





At a Boston session of the Tariff Commis- 
sion Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the publishing 
firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., gave some 
novel reasons for objecting to any reduction 
of the twenty-five per cent. duty on books. 
Authors, he said, ‘‘are likely to reside at the 
centres of the manufacture of books,” and, ‘if 
the duty were removed, the manufacture of 
books for this market would largely be in 
Germany and England. This would compel 
the residence of even American authors to a 
very large extent abroad. We all know how 
much any person is influenced by the locality 
in which he resides, and this fact cannot fail 
to show itself in the character of the books 
written by such authors. The readers of 
books in this country are very largely young 
persons, and our institutions, both political 
and religious, and our modes of thought, are 
radically different from those abroad. The 
effect, therefore, of removing this duty would 
be, primarily, the manufacture of American 
books abroad; secondarily, their teaching 
principles of politics and religion and modes of 
thought alien to the theory of our institutions.” 
It is easy to sec that the effects of the removal 
of the duty would not stop here. As soon 
as a new generation of Americans became 
thorougily steeped in ‘‘ modes of thought 
alien to the theory of our institutions” the 
next would be to attempt to under- 
mine these. Europein moles of thought 
would be fatal to their permaneuce, and 
Europeanization of America is inevitable if 
the duty on books is not maintained. Thus 
not only the future of letters in the United 
States, but that of freedom and progress 
throughout the world, hinges upon the reten- 
tion of the duty on books. Now that the 
danger is pointed out, it will, we suppose, be 
avoided; but some means ought to be taken to 
insure its being kept permanentlyin view. Mr. 
Houghton’s argument ought to be preserved, 
and the young should be made familiar with 
it as early as possible. All children are taught 
that vigilance is the price of liberty, but 
the maxim is open to the charge of vagueness, 
which could never be brought against Mr. 
Houghton’s substitute that the price is simply a 


step 





twenty-tive per cent. duty on books. Nothing 
short of twenty-five will do, it should be re- 
membered. Ten, or fifteen, or even twenty 
would be equally fatal, and we cannot afford 
to run any risk about freedom. 


The renewed discussion as to the character 
of Mr. Conkling’s legal practice can hardly 
be altogether satisfactory to his clients. It 
seems as if no certain conclusion could be ar- 
rived at about it. When he abandoned poli- 
tics and returned to the bar, some lawyers 
maintained that he had as lucrative a business 
as any man in New York, and it was stated that 
a leading firm had offered him a guaranteed in- 
come of $50,000, his refusal of which was a 
pretty sure indication that he counted on mak- 
ing more. Other lawyers maintained that he 
had not a client in the world, and, moreover, 
was no lawyer, and that when he appeared in 
court and attempted to argue a point of law 
he cut such a ridiculous figure that the whole 
court had great trouble not to roar with laugh- 
ter. A dispute as to whether a man isa leader 
of the bar or is unfit to argue a case, is a very 
singular one, and we do not remember one 
like it in the history of his profession. The 
dispute now as to the character of his practice 
is notless singular. There is no doubt that he 
was retained by the Elevated Railroad to make 
an argument before Governor Cornell on the 
Tax Bill, but the reason why he was retained 
is involved in mystery. According to Jay 
Gould, the Governor asked that he be retained 
because otherwise his (the Governor’s) mind 
could not be satisfied on certain constitutional 
points. On the other hand, the Governor's 
organ declares that Mr. Conkling was re- 
tained by Jay Gould to bribe him. Mr. 
Conkling’s friends say, of course, that this, 
with a man of his lofty integrity, 13 impos- 
sible. But for all that the effect on his prac- 
tice cannot be good. When there is some 
doubt as to the nature and extent of a man’s 
practice, to have the judge before whom he 
argues suddenly denounce him for attempting 
bribery, must be disheartening to clients. If 
they like bribery, they must wish it to suc- 
ceed; if they dislike it, they cannot be pleased 
at having their lawyer accused by the judge 
of trying to corrupt him. No firm would 
like to guarantee $50,000 a year to a lawyer 
whose practice produced such queer results. 





The Free-thinkers have been holding a na- 
tional convention at Watkins Glen, in this 
State, and a very considerable body of dele- 
gates was assembled, representing most of the 
Northern and some of the Southern States 
and Canada. The subject of establishing a 
Free-thought university was brought up for 
discussion, and a committee, with ‘‘ Bob” 
Ingersoll at its head, appointed to see what 
can be done toward establishing such an insti- 
tution. That the Free-thinkers should ima- 
gine it to be an easy thing to establish a univer- 
sity of this sort would not be unnatural, because 
in this country, as a general thing, there is no- 
thing, except starting a newspaper, which is so 
simple. The United States fairly swarms 
with institutions of learning of this kind, the 
very names of which are unknown to almost 
everybody but those who have graduated at 
them. We have ten or a dozen universities to 





, every one in England, France, or Germany, 


These institutions, however, have generally 
been connected with religion in some way. 
Some of them were originally, like Harvard 
and Yale,denominational in character, and gave 
the Church a share in their government ; all 
of them have recognized religion in some way. 
The attempt, therefore, to set up an agnos- 
tic or infidel university is different from those 
which have been made heretofore. It must 
be, of course, an institution designed for the 
education of youth as well as for the propaga- 
tion of atheistic opinions, If we understand 
their platform, it is that the great hindrance 
to the moral elevation of the race at present is 
the Bible and a belief in God, and consequent- 
ly one great object of the university must be 
the establishment and preservation and incul- 
cation of a true atheistic morality. The idea 
is a novel one, and, however true and sound 
it may be, the experiment will be watched with 
jealousy and suspicion by the religious world, 
and even by a large part of the free-thinking 
world. The free-thinking parent’s view of re- 
ligion generally is that, however little founda- 
tion there may be for it, it has the great ad- 
vantage in education of supplying a simple 
and intelligible foundation for morality, and 
this he likes to make sure of for his children. 
Now the Free thinkers propose to supply mo- 
rality by destroying religion; in fact, they in- 
sist that this is the only way to make sure of 
morality. It will be curious to see what new 
means they will take to secure their end. 





The judicial investigation of the Keely- 
motor secret has come to a very extraordinary 
end. The company, which has spent some 
$150,900 to enable the inventor to carry on his 
experiments, applied to the courts to make 
him disclose the nature of his invention, and 
patent it. William Boekel was agreed upon 
by all concerned as the man to receive the 
secret, and he has now filed his report. He 
declares ‘‘ unhesitatingly ” that Mr. Keely has 
discovered a ‘‘new force or motive power,” 
which he also describes as ‘‘a substance 
evolved by him through the instrumentality of 
his structure.” This substance, he says, is a 
‘‘vaporic ” or ‘‘theric ” force, and ‘‘ possesses 
properties peculiar to itself,” and ‘‘ wholly phe- 
nomenal in character”; in which respect it 
seems to resemble the language used to de- 
seribe it. He adds that Mr. Keely has so far 
perfected his invention as to entitle him to take 
out a patent. Still, the subject involves ‘‘ the 
study and application of vibratory forces,” and 
is one requiring ‘‘time, patience, and closest 
attention, both on the part of the inventor and 
investigator, to enable the one to perfect its 
utilization, or either to give such technical 
description thereof as to meet the requirements 
of the law, as the condition of obtaining valid 
letters patent,” and he does not yet feel that 
the time has come to make the application. 
The stockholders, therefore, seem to be in 
much the same position as they were be- 
fore they filed their bill. They might, of 
course, insist that some time should be fixed 
within which a patent should be applied for; 
but no estimate of this can be made without 
some knowledge of what the ‘‘force” is, 
and the resources of language do not seem 
to be adequate to convey this from one mind 
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to another. Mr. Boekel has as rich a vocabu- 
lary as any scientist in the world, and yet 
what he says is unintelligible. This is a diffi- 
culty which the framers of our patent laws 
never anticipated. 





We trust that the report of the meeting of 
the trustees and subscribers of the Irish ‘‘ Skir- 
mishing Fund,” which appeared in the papers 
on Monday, will fall under the eyes of Sir 
William Harcourt, the British Home Secre- 
tary. If it does, it cannot but bring him a peace 
which he has not known for a year or two. 
It might also bring relief to the numerous 
English writers who have been demanding the 
interference of the United States Government 
with the Insh advocates of dynamite in this 
country. O’Donovan Rossa has now long 
been a shape of dread to the British Home 
Office. He has been often referred to in Par- 
liament as an excuse for all sorts of interfe- 
rences with the liberty of the subject in Ire- 
land. When the Parnellites or the Radicals 
objected to any proposed curb on the Irish 
press or the Home Rule orators, Mr. Forster 
or Sir William Harcourt used to put them 
down by reading a passage from the works of 
Rossa, or from the columns of the Jrish 
World, which sent a tremor through the Eng- 
lish benches, and made all further debate seem 
idle. It 1s true that Rossa’s threats have been 
very dreadful, and we have no doubt he would 
have liked to execute them; but it now ap- 
pears that he never was willing to spend any 
money on them. The ‘‘ Skirmishing Fund” 
was for some time in his hands, and much of 
it disappeared in that interval, and none of it, 
it would seem, was put into warlike prepara- 
tions of any kind. Two thousand dollars went, 
he says, toward the construction of a ‘“‘ ram” 
for the destruction of the British Navy, but he 
declines to state how far the work was carried 
forward for this amount, and there is much rea- 
son to believe that 1t was spent on ‘‘ stores,” and 
particularly on rum, for her prospective crew. 
He acknowledges, however, that he spent 
$2,000 more on ‘‘the funeral of O’Mahony,” 
which we think a moderate amount, consider- 
ing how attractive funerals must be to a man 
of Rossa’s festive nature. -He managed to 
turn over about $90,000 to new trustees who 
were appointed to take charge of the fund, un. 
der the pressure of indignation excited among 
the subscribers by the continuance of British 
commercial prosperity, so to speak, under 
their very noses. 





These trustees, in their turn, have now been 
called on for an account, and have none to 
render. It is impossible to say whether there 
is any money left, or, if spent, what it has 
been spent on. The subscribers are accordingly 
very angry, and there was some talk at the 
meeting of inflicting ‘‘cap*‘al punishment” on 
the trustees ; but pending this, a committee 
was appointed to get an explanation from 
them. It is but reasonable to suppose that the 
money which these amusing charlatans raise 
and squander is collected from the later emi- 
grants. It is hardly possible that any of the 
Irisa who have sense enough to earn and save 
money, give twice to any of these funds. The 
Fenian funds were all grossly misappropriated, 
and the lesson must have been sufficient for 








one generation, The ‘Skirmishing Fund” 
must have come from a new batcl: of simple- 
tons. It is on their behalf, rather than on that 
of Great Britain, that our Government should 
interfere, if at all, with the performances of 
Rossa and the Jrish World. lt is quite cer- 
tain that neither is disposed to waste good 
money on rams or dynamite in a city which 
contains so much good whiskey and such fine 
provision markets as New York. 





The insubordination and threatened strike 
of the Irish constabulary is a new and serious 
phase of the Irish trouble, and is likely to rob 
the Ministry of a good deal of their well- 
earned holiday. The force numbers nearly 
12,000 nien, and has really constituted the 
garrison us well as the police of Ireland for 
fifty years, and does work which it would take 
three times the number of regular troops to do. 
Moreover, although the men are all Irish, and 
almost all Catholic, their fidelity to the 
Government has never until now been shaken; 
and, strange to say, they have until now 
managed to keep on good terms with the peo- 
ple, although constantly aiding the sheriff in 
carrying out evictions. Their duties during 
the past two years have been exceedingly try- 
ing, involving in some districts all the hard- 
ships of active service in the field; and 
yet they have not flinched or murmured. 
These services have been recognized, first, in 
the peculiarly English way, by having the 
word ‘“ Royal” stuck on to the name of the 
force, and then by a vote of extra compensa- 
tion. The pay has also been increased, but 
this was due to the increased difliculty of 
keeping the ranks full. What is the cause of 
the trouble now pending is not very clear. As 
the men were apparently satisfied with the 
money bonus, it seems as if there had been 
some bad management in the way of arbitrary 
acts or overbearing language on the part of su- 
perior officers. After the first revolt had been 
quieted, an apparent attempt to single out six 
of the ringleaders for a mild sort of punish- 
ment again roused the ire of the men, and 
resignations on a large scale are going in; the 
police on duty in the city of Limerick have 
abandoned their posts, and a general strike is 
threatened. 





The crisis thus created is, perhaps, as seri- 
ous as anything the Government has had to 
face in Ireland within fifty years. It cannot 
now concede very much, because concessions 
to an armed force, extorted by a strike or mu- 
tiny, would, of course, be fatal to .!] discipline 
in the future. Moreover, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether, if the present constables 
were dismissed, it would be possible to fill 
their places with Irishmen who would 
be worth much as police. Only inferior 
men would accept a kind of employment 
which had become surrounded with popular 
odium, and any men who took it would take 
it with the consciousness that they had their 
employers in their power. A police force 
animated by this feeling would, of course, be 
worthless and worse than worthless. In de- 
fault of Irishmen, it might be composed of 
Englishmen; but their appearance would prob- 
ably excite so much hostility that when scat- 
tered in small parties all over the country, their 





time would be taken up in the protection of 
their own lives. The trouble may be got 
over for the moment, in spite of the pains 
which the Home Rulers are doubtless taking 
to egg the men on into desertion, but it will 
only be got over, as we have said, with 
serious injury to the discipline of the force, 
which 1s the same thing as saying that it will 
only be postponed. It is trouble which, 
apparently by a wise dispensation of Provi- 
dence, is always in store, and is sure to come, 
for any Government which prolongs greatly 
the experiment of meeting popular disaffec- 
tion with armed force, whether the force 
be native or foreign. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley, feeling his way along 
the railroad toward Tel-el-Kebir, on Thursday 
moved out with about 2,000 men a distance 
of seven miles, and, after some skirmishing 
found himself in front, he says, of a force of 
about 10,000 men, largely brought up from 
Tel-el-Kebir by train. In spite of the dis- 
parity of numbers, however, he thought it 
best to stand his ground, and appears to 
have played at long bowls with the enemy 
all day, suffering only a few casualties. 
On the following day Wolseley attacked a 
camp of the enemy at the Mahsama Station, on 
the railroad, about half way to Tel-el-Kebir, 
and appears to have completely routed them, 
taking five guns and seventy-five railroad cars 
laden with provisions, and inflicting consid- 
erable loss in men. As this was done mainly 
with the cavalry, the horses of which are 
not yet in condition, it speaks ili for the as- 
sistance Arabi is getting from the Bedouins. 
If stories told about the way they have been 
flocking to his standard were one-quarter 
true, he ought to have now a swarm of 
admirable light cavalry, which would have 
rendered the operation at Mahsama impos- 
sible, and the march across the desert, which 
Wolseley says the infantry bore so very well, 
difficult, in the present condition of the Eng- 
lish horses. Arabi’s time to strike a blow was 
during the days of confusion following the 
British landing, and he has let it slip. 





He has, however, in spite of the loss of 
Fehmy Pasha, his military adviser, who is a 
prisoner in the hands of the British, attempted 
to make up for his supineness during the last 
fortnight by striking a blow at Kasassin, 
about ten miles east of Tel-el-Kebir, but has 
been repulsed with the loss of eleven guns. 
That this has been his best effort is shown by 
the loss of the British, which, though 
only 120 men, killed and wounded we pre- 
sume, is the largest the Egyptians have 
yet been able to inflict in one affair. Whether 
Arabi would have done any better if Wolse- 
ley’s move to the Canal had not taken him by 
surprise, it 1s, of course, useless to speculate. 
He will probably now be driven into Cairo, if 
he does not escape into Tripoli from Alexan- 
dria. That the rising of the Nile will do him 
much good is an error, hecause he is no more 
aquatic than the British, and cannot keep an 
army together in an inundated country. The 
greatest danger now 1s that he may serve Cairo, 
which has some priceless treasures, hoth archee- 
ological and architectural, as he served Alex- 
andria, by giving it up to his defeated army, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 








(WEDNESDAY, August 22, to TuEsDAy, August 29, 1882, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR has been spending the 
week in pleasure at Newport, R. 1., where he 
has been the guest of ex-Governor E. D. Mor- 
gan. On Wednesday he attended a grand re- 
view at Fort Adams. In the afternoon there 
was a reception at Governor Morgan’s resi- 
dence. On Thursday the Presidential party 
visited the Torpedo Station at Newport, and 
was shown the appliances of modern warfare. 
There was a reception at Oaklawn in honor of 
the President on Friday, and a formal dinner 
at Governor Morgan’s in the evening. He 
gave a one-hour reception at the Ocean House 
on Monday, and on Tuesday attended a pri- 
vate dinner. 


Assessment agents of the Hubbell Congres- 
sional Committee visited the departments at 
Washington last week, and systematically 
‘‘worked” them for election contributions. 
The chief clerks were visited, and permission 
was asked to call on the clerks. When this was 
granted, the agents, who have complete lists 
showing who have and who have not sub- 
scribed, called on the delinquent clerks and 
asked for two per cent. of their salaries. This 
demand was generally complied with in cash or 
a promise to pay on the next pay-day. A se- 
cond circular letter has also been addressed to 
delinquent officeholders in other cities, assert- 
ing that the Congressional Committee ‘‘ can- 
not hope to succeed in the pending struggle if 
those most directly benefited by success are 
unwilling of neglect to aid mma substantial 
manner.’’ Federal officeholders from Virginia 
are also receiving a circular, calling on them 
for a contribution of five per cent., to support 
the Readjuster movement in that State. The 
regular Republican Committee of Pennsylva- 
nia bas called upon those Government em- 
ployees at Washington who secured their ap- 
pointments from Pennsylvania for two per 
cent. of their salaries for the State campaign. 


In the anti-Cornell struggle which is going 
on among the politicians of this State a great 
deal has been effected during the week. The 
sentiment against the Governor’s renomination 
has increased with great rapidity. Still, the 
majority of the delegates elected by the dis- 
trict conventions to the State Convention 
seem, thus far, to favor him. The Governor 
has had a conversation with arepresentative of 
the New York 7Zimes, which was published 
on Saturday, and in it some of the charges 
against him are partly explained. He admits 
that the Albany Journal's article against Mr. 
Conkling grew out of a conversation of the 
editor with him, but he denies that he ever said 
that Mr. Conkling had attempted to bribe him. 
He adds: ‘‘I do say that I did believe, and had 
every assurance, and I believe still, had I been 

liant to the wishes of Messrs. Gould and Conk- 
ing in the matter of the Elevated Tax Bill, I 
should have, if not their support, at least not 
their opposition.” As to the charge that he 
borrowed money from the American District 
Telegraph Company, while one of its officers, 
he admits it, but asserts that it was secured 
by District Telegraph stock worth double the 
amount, and was soonrepaid. He denies the 
charge that he managed the ‘‘ blind pool ”’ dis- 
honorably, and declares that although made 
up on paper, it never went into effect. James 

. Wadsworth, a Representative in Congress 
from western New York, is prominently men- 
tioned as a suitable candidate for the Gover- 
norship. 


Tammany Hall’s attitude in the approaching 
campaign in this State is a question of con- 
siderable importance. Mr. John Kelly said, 
in an interview on Wednesday, that it was as 
yet undecided whether or not they would send 
delegates to the regular Democratic Conven- 
tion at Syracuse. He continued: ‘‘ What 
treatment such a delegation would receive at 
the hands of the Democratic Convention no 
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one can tell; but this much is certain, that 
Tammany Hall is stronger now than it was a 
year ago, and unless these selfish rulers who 
now control the oe wage | of the Democratic 
party wilfully abandon all hope of victory, 
they will admit the Tammany delegation, or 
at least afford them some recognition. ‘ 
If we do not decide to send a delegation to 
Syracuse, or if we send such a delegation and 
they are not received, then we shall hold a city 
convention, and yrere” A endorse the ticket 
nominated by the Anti-Monopolists.” 


The National Prohibition Convention met 
in Chicago on Wednesday. About 300 dele- 
gates were present. An animated debate oc- 
curred over a set of motions to add the names 
of certain women to the committees. All were 
laid upon the table, except the motion to add 
Miss Frances Willard to the Committee on 
Resolutions. The session was concluded on 
Thursday, after the adoptivn of a platform de- 
claring in favor of the following principles 
and measures to be incorporated in the national 
Constitution : Absolute prohibition of the 
manufacture or sale of all alcoholic beve- 
rages ; the abolition of polygamy ; the aboli- 
tion of all forms of official patronage; compul- 
sory education ; preservation of public lands ; 
abolition of monopolies; and regulation of 
railroads. The woman-suffrage question was 
remitted to the party in the several States. 


At the Democratic State Convention in 
Michigan, on Wednesday, a proposition for 
fusion with the Greenbackers was carried, and 
half of the eight nominations were given to 
their representatives, including the Governor. 
Josiah W. Bego!l was nominated for Gover- 
nor, and Eugene Pringle for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. A piatform containing civil-service 
reform and free-trade planks was adopted. 
The River and Harbor Bill, in so far as it 
made appropriations for objects not of national 
importance, was disapproved. 


An Independent Republican ticket has been 
nominated in Maine, and a platform adopted 
which demands a reform of the civil service, 
faithfui execution of the liquor and Sunday 
laws in the State, strict economy in the ex- 
penditure of public money, and the reduction 
of taxes. It opposes Machine politics of every 
form. 


A Trade and Labor Convention, held in 
Philadelphia on Monday, endorsed the Green- 
back nomination of Mr. T. A. Armstrong for 
Governor. 

In Texas the Republican Convention opened 
with 410 delegates, on Wednesday, 250 of 
whom were negroes. A platform was adopted 
pledging the support of the party to the Inde- 
pendents. 

The Missouri Republican State Committee 
have decided not to call a Convention, but a 
call will be issued independent of them in a 
few days. 

The Arizona Republicans held a Territorial 
Convention on Wednesday, and nominated 
Judge De Forest Porter as delegate to Con- 
gress. The platform favors smaller Indian 
appropriations, and approves of disarming the 
tribes. 

The Democrats of Delaware have nominated 
C. C. Stockley for Governor. 

A large number of Congressional nomina- 
tions have been made during the week. There 
is a split in the Republican party ranks ina 
Louisiana district, in which Senator Kellogg is 
one of the candidates, and in Congressman 
Houk’s district in Tennessee. Hannibal C. 
Carter, a negro, has declared himself a 
‘‘ Straight-out ” Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in the Second District of Mississippi, 
against Chalmers, the Independent. 

It is asserted by a respectable negro voter of 
Alabama, and confirmed by a white lawyer, 
that the story of a plot of the negroes of 
Choctaw County to murder all the whites 
in the county is a fabrication, put in circulation 
as an excuse for the hanging of a negro who 
was an active Republican. 





The American Association of Science open- 
ed its annual session in Montreal on Thursday. 
The attendance of delegates from all parts of 
the United States and Canada was very large. 
The retiring President, Prof. George J. Brush, 
delivered an address on ‘‘ The Progress of Ame- 
rican Mineralogy.” Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, 
1s the new President. Four hundred of the 
delegates made an excursion to Quebec on Sat- 
urday. 


The American Forestry Congress held a ses- 
sion in Montreal during several days last week. 
It adjourned on Wednesday, to meet next 
year probably at St. Paul, Minn. 


A Convention of Frec-thinkers was held 
at Watkins Glen,,N. Y., during the week. 
Among the business transacted was the adop- 
tion of a decalogue, and the appointment of a 
committee to consider the matter of the estab- 
lishment of a Liberal University somewhere 
in the United States, and to report at the next 
annual meeting. 


The Tariff Commission held sessions in 
Boston for several days last week. Represen- 
tattves of many industries appeared before 
them and presented pleas for the regulation 
of duties. 


In the Star-route trial at Washington the 
arguments are drawing to a close. On Wed- 
nesday Mr. McSweeny concluded his facetious 
argument for the defence. On Thursday Mr. 
Merrick began his address for the prosecution. 
In his opening remarks he demanded the con- 
viction of the Dorseys, Miner, Vaile, Rerdell, 
and Brady, but frankly expressed a doubt as 
to Turner’s knowledge of the secrets of the 
conspiracy, and his consequent guilt. His 
argument was one of the most effective of the 
trial. He concluded on Monday, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Wilson for the defence. 


The drawing for the allotment of the new 
three per cent. bonds was begun at the Trea- 
sury Department at Washington on Friday. 


Mr. Chandler, Secretary of the Navy, con- 
tinued his tour of inspection of the Navy-yards 
along the coast, in the 7iud/apoosa, during the 
week. Newport was visited on Wednesday. 
He formally accepted Coaster’s Harbor Island 
for the United States on Saturday. 


Rains in the West have improved the corn 
prospects, but have created considerable anxi- 
ety for the safety of the wheat yet in shock. 
An expert who has investigated the corn crop 
in Nebraska says that, if permitted to mature, 
it will be the largest ever produced there. 


Fishery Inspector Kiel, of Kingston, Onta- 
rio, has stopped Americans fishing in Cana- 
dian waters, on penalty of having their boats 
seized. 

Every effort is being made to prevent the 
spread of yellow fever in Texas. A sanitary 
cordon from Corpus Christi to Laredo is being 
enforced by the customs authorities. The Post- 
office Department has issued orders for the 
fumigation of all mails in that district. There 
is a decrease in the number of new cases at 
Matamoras, Mexico. At Brownsville there are 
more than 100 victims of the disease. One 
case has appeared at Pensacola, Fla. 


Doctor Woodward, of the United States 
Army, one of President Garfield’s physicians, 
is in very bad health in Europe, and has re- 
ceived no benefit from his trip. 


Doctor Bliss, President Gartield’s chief phy- 
sician, has presented a bill to the Board of 
Audit, which has charge of the expenditure 
for the President’s illness, for $25,000. He 
estimates that his services cost him fully 
$15,000 in loss of practice during the time he 
was attending the President, and thinks that 
he should, in addition, receive reasonable 
compensation for his professional services. 


Ex-Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, pre- 
vented the purchaser of ‘‘Canonchet,” his 
mansion, from taking possession, on Friday, 
by having a force of armed men posted at all 
the approaches to the grounds. 
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There was an explosion and fire in the Erie 
Railway Company’s elevator, at Buffalo, on 
Thursday night. Five lives were lost, and 
more than $400,000 of property and grain de- 
stroyed. 

Forty persons were drowned at Ben Ficklin, 
Texas, on Thursday, by an inundation. 


Richard B. Garland, who killed a young 
man named Addison, in a lovers’ duel, near 
Lunenburg, Va., recently, was acquitted of 
the charge of murder on Thursday, The jury 
only deliberated about fifteen minutes. 


A picnic held at Chicago on Wednesday, for 
the purpose of raising funds to build a monu- 
ment to the memory of Join Brown, was a 
failure in a pecuniary point of view. Only 300 
persons were present, including Mrs. Brown. 


William Boekel, who was agrecd upon b 
the Keely Motor Company and John Ww. 
Keely, of Philadelphia, to receive the invent- 
or’s secrets, has filed a report in the Court of 
Common Pleas in that city, in which he asserts 
that Mr. Keely bas undoubtedly discovered a 
new force or motive power, and that it pos- 
sesses properties peculiar to itself and wholly 
phenomenal, and therefore requires much time 
and patience before it can be mastered. He 
will continue his investigations until he is able 
to construct one of the motors without the as- 
sistance of the inventor. 


The Rev. George W. Musgrave, D.D., 
LL.D., one of the most prominent clergymen 
in the Presbyterian Church, died m Philadel- 
phia on Thursday, at the age of seventy-eight. 
He was a trustee of Princeton College and a 
director of the Theological Seminary. He was 
one of the most earnest supporters of the 
movement which resulted in the reunion of the 
Old and New-School Presbyterians in 1870. 


Charles Mallory, the well-known shipbuilder 
and shipping merchant, died suddenly at his 
home in Mystic, Conn., on Saturday morning, 
at the age of eighty-five. His property is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. His son is the head of 
the firm which controls the Mallory line of 
steamships, of this city. 


FOREIGN. 


General Wolseley bas carried on the cam- 
paign in Egypt during the week with great 
activity and gratifying success. By Wednes- 
day evening the British forces held the Suez 
Canai throughout its entire length. On that 
day the water in the fresh-water canal at Is- 


mafiia began to fall perceptibly, and it soon. 


became apparent that Arabi had diverted its 
course. A notice was immediately issued re- 
questing economy in the use of water. Nine- 
teen Greeks who were pillaging in the Arab 
quarter there were arrested on Wednesday, 
and ten were shot. On Thursday General 
Wolseley began a rapid march from Ismailia 
into the interior. A false report was telegraph- 
ed to Alexandria, on that day, that Tel-el-Ke- 
bir, with 2,000 prisoners, had been captured. 
While the Household Cavalry were on the 
march, on Thursday, they were shelled by the 
enemy with some effect. Sunstroke has caused 
a number of deaths — the British soldiery. 
A despatch was received by the British War 
Oftice on Friday, from General Wolseley, giv- 
ing the details of an engagement at Magfar on 
Thursday, in which he held his ground the 
whole day inst 10,000 Egyptians. His 
force num 2,000. He said : ‘‘ I advanced 
this morning before daybreak with the House- 
hold Cavalry, two horse-artillery guns, thirt 
mounted infantry, 1,000 men from the Yor 
and Lancaster regiment, and the marines. 
After some skirmishing I took ion of 
the dam which the enemy had constructed 
across the canal between the villages of Magfar 
and Mahuta. During the operations two 
squadrons of the Household Cavalry charged 
the enemy’s broken infantry mg llantly. 
I soon found that the enemy were 08 large- 
My reinforced from Tel-el-Kebir. All day long 
have had an Egyptian force of 10, men, 
with ten guns, in my front and on my right 
flank. The precision of the enemy’s artillery 








fire was very good, but fortunately they fired 
common shell nearly all day, and when they 
did fire shrapnel their fuses were badly adjust- 
ed. Our horses, having been recently on 
board > were not in condition to gallop 
much. he two horse-artillery guns were 
served with pluck and ability. Our casualties 
have been slight.” On Friday evening he 
again telegraphed that he had pushed onagain 
at daybreak. He said: ‘‘ The force at my dis- 
posal this morning was the First Division and 
all the English cavalry, with sixteen guns. 
My intention was to pivot on my left at the 
dam we took yesterday, and swing round my 
right to take the enemy’s position in the flan 
and drive them into the fresh-water canal, 
sending the cavalry completely round their 
position to occupy the railway in their rear, 
and, if possible, capture their engines and roll- 
ing stock. This operation was very well car- 
ried out. The enemy seem so demoralized, 
and so averse to await the attack of our in- 
fantry, that it is possible they will net make 
the determined stand I anticipated before we 
reach Zagazig. The Guards, under the Duke 
of Connaught, made a very trying march yes- 
terday across the desert.” The enemy’s loss is 
estimated at about 400. 


Anew Egyptian Ministry was formed on 
Monday, with Sherif Pasha as President of 
the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Riaz Pasha Minister of the Interior, Haidar 
PashajMinister of Finance, and Omar Lufti 
Pasha Minister of War. Ramses and Mahsama 
were occupied on Friday by the British. The 
engagement was not serious. The total forces 
now in the Ismailia district, under General 
Wolseley, are about 11,000 men, 2,500 horses, 
and twenty-seven guns. Mahmud Fehmy, 
Arabi Pasha’s chief engineer and military ad- 
viser, was captured on Sunday, at Kasassin. 
The British troops are rapidly advancing, and 
an early attack on Tel-el-Kebir is expected. 


On Monday eveninga body of Arabs attack 
ed the British position at Kasassin, and were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Eleven guns were 
captured. 


In the neighborhood of Alexandria the mili- 
tary activity has not been so great. Intrench- 
ments were thrown up on the extreme right of 
the enemy, across the sands toward Lake Abu- 
kir, as a protection against a flank movement 
by the British. Several bundred Bedouins 
entered Ramleh on Thursday and plundered 
a number of houses. The absence of balloons 
for military purposes is much felt in the neigh- 
borhood of Alexandria. Sultan Pasha received 
information, on Thursday, that a strong feel- 
ing exists among the people of Upper Egypt 
against Arabi, because of his exactions. There 
was an unexpected hitch in political matters at 
Alexandria on Saturday. Riaz Pasha, who 
was summoned from France by the Khedive 
to engage in forming a new Ministry, refused 
to take office if the Chamber of Notables is to 
be restored, as he considers that institution 
unsuited to Egypt. 


About 3 o’clock on Sunday afternoon the 
Egyptians on the left bank of the Mahmudieh 
Canal, near Alexandria, were shelled by guns 
of the Waterworks Hill. The British man-of- 
war Minotaur also shelled the Egyptian out- 
posts near Abukir, and forced a retirement. 
At Meks the Bedouins appeared in force, and 
continued to raid the village during the night, 
murdering the inhabitants. 


At Abukir fort on Wednesday, an officer 
and twelve men from the Austrian gun-boat 
Nautilus were sent ashore, under the supposi- 
tion that the English were in possession, as a 
white flag was flying. They were immediate- 
y, made prisoners. They were released on 

turday, on condition that they would not 
reveal anything they had seen. 


It is rumored that Arabi Pasha accuses M. 
de Lesseps of having deceived him with false 
promises, so as to able to sell the Suez 
Canal to the English, and that he has seta 
price on De Lesseps’s head. 





Cairo is still quiet. The Committee of Vigi- 
lance sits daily. All] the members, except two, 
support Arabi. 7 

The Nile began rapidly rising on Wednes- 
day, and the inundation of low points is pro 
ceeding. A blockade of the Egyptian coast 
was established on Friday. 

The hesitation of the Sultan to sign the 
military convention with Fngland is said to 
be principally due to the receipt of threatening 
letters from Syria, Arabia,and Egypt. On 
Wednesday the Sheikh-ul-Islam held an inter- 
view with Lord Dufferin, in which the latter 
explained that he had received instructions 
from his Government to sign the draft of the 
military convention as agreed upon, on August 
18, by himself and Said Pasha. This explana- 
tion, it was understood, helped to clear the 
situation somewhat. The Porte on Wednes 
day withdrew its objection to the exportation 
of mules from Smyrna for British service in 
Egypt it was reported on Thursday that 
Germany had advised the Sultan to come to an 
understanding with England in regard to the 
military convention, as codperation with that 
nation was the only means of defeating Rus- 
sia’s plans. But SaYd Pasha and Assym Pasha 
advanced fresh demands on that day, to the 
effect that the Turks should land at Alexan 
dria, and that the proclamation relative to 
Arabi, instead of declaring him a rebel, should 
summon him to submit to the Khedive. On 
Friday Lord Dufferia informed SaYd and 
Assym that his Government was prepared to 
waive the demand that any movement of the 
Turkish troops must be first approved by the 
British. Said Pasha then suggested that the 
Turks should make Alexandria, which the 
English would evacuate, their base of opera- 
tions, while the British base should be Is- 
matlia, 

Said Pasha went to Therapia on Sunday 
evening, and informed Lord Dufferin that the 
Turkish Council of Ministers had resolved to 
publish ,the proclamation against Arabi, and 
to accept the military convention with Eng- 
land, conformably with Lord Dufferin’s pro 
posals. The text of the convention was 
drawn up and agreed upon on Tuesday. It 
will probably be signed within a few days. 

A fight between Greek and Turkish troops, 
over disputed territory, occurred on the Thes- 
salian frontier on Wednesday. Four Greeks and 
eight Turks wer. killed. 

Fearful rioting has occurred between Hin 
doos and Mohammedans at Salem, in the 
Presidency of Madras, India. Mohammedans 
were tortured and killed, their houses burned 
to the ground, and their principal mosque de- 
stroyed. Troops have restored orésr. One 
hundred and ity Hindoos and three Moham- 
medans have been arrested. 

Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for lreland, 
in a speech at Belfast on Wednesday, when 
the Mayor presented him with an address of 
welcome, said it would be idle to deny the ex- 
istence of personal danger in the task of gov- 
erning Ireland. The remedy against outrages 
was to have a tribunal which could be trusted 
to do justice. Those who expected agrarian 
murders to cease suddenly were expecting an 
impossibility. The fixed policy of the Gov- 
ernment was to distinguish between criminal 
and political acts. Against the former they 
were determined to wage unrelenting warfare. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s remarks were received with 
cheers. 

Earl Spencer, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
has declined to interfere with Judge Lawson's 
course in the case of E. Dwyer Gray. 

Charles James Kirkham, one of the chiefs 
of the Fenia conspiracy, and a writer of tales, 
—— and political essays, died near Dublin, 

reland, on Wednesday, at the age of fifty- 
seven. 

A committee is forming in Londo. to ar- 
range for placi g a bust of the poet Longfel- 
low in Westminster Abbey. 

The Emperor of Russia has sanctioned the 
statutes of the Moscow Society for developing 
the cotton industry in Central Asia. 
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“VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS ” AND 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


JAY HvBBELL has issued another assessment 
circular to those who have paid no attention 
to the first. In this he manifests his sur- 
prise at ‘‘the failure to respond” to the first 
one, but that it may have been 
due to what he calls ‘‘the pressure of other 
cares.”” He concludes by expressing the hope 
that the return mail will bring him ‘‘a vol- 
untary contribution equal to two per cent. 
on your annual compensation.” The impu- 
dence of all this is, of course, what strikes 
one at first on reading it. In any other 
walk of life than politics, a second circu- 
lar from a man who had asked you for two 
per cent. on your income, as a ‘‘ voluntary 
contribution” to something in which he was 
interested, expressing his surprise at not hav- 
ing heard from you, and again mentioning the 
amount he expected to receive from you, ‘‘ by 
return mail,” would lead to his receiving a 
pretty stern rebuke in very uncomplimentary 
language. But, ‘‘inside politics,” nothing 
seems absurd, or ludicrous, or impudent. 
Politicians like Hubbell now neither blush, 
nor laugh, nor even wink, and you could not 
explain to them in a year why it was funny to 
threaten or rebuke a man for not giving you 
**a voluntary contribution.” 

It 1s not their stupidity, however, which 
is interesting in the present case so much as 
the accounts they give of the condition of the 
Republican party. This last circular, ema- 
nating, be it remembered, from a Congres- 
sional Committee, announces that we are “‘ on 
the skirmish line of 1884, with a conflict be- 
fore us of great moment to the Republic, and 
that a repulse now isfull of danger to the next 
Presidential election.” Nevertheless, it says 
that the Committee, at a crisis so momentous, 
‘* cannot hope to succeed in the pending strug- 
gle if those most directly benefited by suc- 
cess are unwilling or neglect to aid in a 
substantial manner.” No such confession as 
this has come from any official quarter cer- 
tainly in the twenty years during which the 
party has been in power. What it means is 
that the hold of the Republican party on 
the votes of the majority, and therefore on 
the Government of the Union, will be seri- 
ously weakened, unless the officeholders pay 
two per cent. on their salaries to a fund 
to be expended by men who render no ac- 
counts, and in whose honesty nobody has 
much confidence. The Congressional Com- 
mittee actually avows that it no longer counts 
on the devotion of the voters to the principles 
of the party, or on the confidence imspired by 
its past administration of the national affairs, 
or even on the old-fashioned favorable com- 
parison between it and the Democrats. It 
has no reliance now except on voluntary 
contributions of two per cent. on their sala- 
ries from ‘‘ those most directly benefited by 
success.” In other words, the Republican 
party, put in power by the burning enthu- 
siasm of the best portion of the American 
people for a great idea, and kept in power for 
twenty years, by their passionate conviction 
that in its hands alone was the national salva- 
tion sure, can now only be maintained by a 
round sum in cash. It has been handling 
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some billions of public money, but its life 
now depends, it seems, on its being able to 
raise a few thousands from its own em- 
ployees. 

It appears, too, according to the Congres- 
sional Committee, that it isno longer the party 
voters, or the nation at large, who are ‘‘ most 
directly interested in the success” of the 
party, but the 100,000 poor men who draw 
salaries from it. To Hubbell and his con- 
federates the party 1s interesting simply as 
the source of a certain amount of money ; 
and they think that nobody’s devotion to 
it can any longer be counted on with cer- 
tainty, except those who get something from 
it in cash montbly. It seems as if it was 
audacity which led them to lay all this 
before the voters. But it really 1s not: 
it is the stupidity of men trained under the 
spoils system to look on the public funds as 
primarily the reward of electioneering dex- 
terity, and only secondarily as a means of 
getting the public business transacted. This, 
too, probably accounts in a large degree for 
what seems so surprising—the constant pro- 
testations of their innocence put forth by 
Brady and Dorsey. They very likely cannot 
persuade themselves that their frauds were 
really frauds, in view of the services which 
they think they have rendered the party in its 
canvasses, 

When we take the admissions of these Hub- 
bell circulars in connection with the Arrears 
of Pension Act and the River and Harbor Im- 
provement Act, it must be admitted that the 
younger voters of the party, at all events, 
have abundant food for reflection. The so- 
lemnity of the occasion is heightened by the 
spectacle of the Massachusetts Republican 
delegation, Senators and all, having to sub- 
mit explanations, with which their consti- 
tuencies are anything but satisfied, of their 
conduct in helping to pass an enormous job 
over the President's veto. Ten years ago this 
would have been considered an amazing phe- 
nomenon; it does not now seem to excite 
much surprise in inner party circles. But 
there must be change, and purification, or 
there will be a revolution which will leave the 
Hubbells with no one ‘‘ most directly inte- 
rested in success” to levy on. No party can 
stand in this country on a purely money basis, 
and no party which has lost the moral confi- 
dence of the voters can be saved by ‘‘ two per 
cent. of your annual compensation.” 


THE MONOPOLIST AND THE STRIKER. 


JAY GOULD, when conversing with reporters, 
is almost always what is called ‘“‘a well- 
spoken man.” In fact, he gives much evi- 
dence of containing the materials of one of 
those philosophic observers, called Sages, who 
receive interviewers in the comfortable homes 
to which they retire in their old age, and ex- 
pluin to them the true nature and bearing of 
the various political and social phenomena 
of the day. In an interview with a Herald re- 
porter on Saturday last, touching Governor 
Cornell’s troubles, he defined his position to- 
ward political parties and politicians almost 
in the language of the Sage. 





“*T am,’ said Mr. Gould musingly, ‘ indepen- 
dent of either party in politics, I have large in- 
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terests at stake in this country. Nearly all my 
money is embarked here in various enterprises, 
and all I want is honest government. I am being 
continually ‘struck,’ as they say, by politicians.’ 
Pointing to a nest of drawers, he said, ‘ Those 
pigeon-holes are filled with the demands, the 
threats, the entreaties of politicians—men of all 
parties and no party, Republicans, Democrats, 
Anti-Monopolists. If you were worth a million 
dollars and a directing agent in some corporate 
interest, you would soon find out and understand 
the force of what I mean.’” 


We presume that, with one little exception, 
this is a strictly accurate account of his atti- 
tude. The little exception is to be found in 
the assertion that all he wants ‘‘is honest 
government.” Here Mr. Gould erred, though 
probably not intentionally. He bas not often 
occasion to use the term ‘‘honest,” and proba- 
bly never has examined closely the sense in 
which other people use it. He has observed, 
however, that they always apply it to some- 
thing they like and approve of, and has prob- 
ably come to suppose that what they mean by 
it is something agreeable or advantageous to 
the person using it. Accordingly, what he 
doubtless has in mind when he says he desires 
‘‘honest government,” is government favora- 
ble to the execution of such financial or in- 
dustrial schemes as he may for the time being 
have on foot. 

This, there is no doubt, he has steadily 
pursued during the whole of his remarkable 
career. It is now over twelve years, indeed, 
since he revealed his political philosophy to 
a committee of the New York Legislature, 
by admitting that when necessary he bough: 
up or gave money indifferently to whichever 
party was likely to be most useful to him in 
business. In every Presidential campaign 
of late years, he has always contributed libe- 
rally to the side he thought likeliest to win 
—indeed, in 1876, was a prominent worker 
in the Republican Committee rooms. In 
the last campaign he began, we believe, 
with great confidence in Garfield’s triumph, 
but, seeing reason a little later to change 
his mind, made a handsome contribution 
to ‘‘carry Indiana” for Hancock. There 
is nothing very extraordinary in this. If 
Gould did not believe that the best party 
was the party most hkely to be useful to 
Gould, and did not ostentatiously support 
it for this reason, he would not be Gould, 
but some one else. It was his steady re- 
fusal to acknowledge that there was a right 
and wrong side to things, independent of 
the pecuniary return they brought in, which 
first made him known to the world, and his 
defiance of the popular prejudice has worked 
so well for him that he is not likely to aban- 
don it, 

It would be doing him great injustice (or 
more than justice, if any one likes the phrase 
better), if we said that he is now, such as we 
see him—one of the great political and finan- 
cial forces of the day—the product solely of 
his own moral or immoral ideas. The truth 
is that he may be said to have sown his own 
seed. The manure which made him such a 
splendid growth was furnished by the politi- 
cians or “strikers,” as he most truly and can- 
didly observes. Neither Gould nor any other 
monopolist would be what he is—that is, the 
dread and envy of the stock market and the 
terror of the produce exporter—if he were 
not made aware of the extent of his power 
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and tempted into the abuse of it by the 
efforts of needy political adventurers, and 
blackmailers, and managers, to “strike” 
him, or, in plain English, to extort money 
from him. We have no doubt whatever that 
‘those pigeon-holes ” to which he pointed do 
contain enough to give even a high-minded 
and generous and upright man a profound 
contempt for the whole class known as _poli- 
ticians. It is not surprising if, in the case of 
a man hike Gould, they give him a con- 
tempt for human nature itself, and make him 
look on professions of political morality as 
simple cant. All notedly rich men in every 
country have experiences, which are both 
comical and melancholy, of the capacity for 
begging and blackmailing which is distrib- 
uted through every community. There are 
thousands of persons of both sexes who sel- 
dom hear of a man’s coming into possession 
of a great fortune without unblushingly ask- 
ing him to gratify, not wants only, but simple 
desires or caprices. 

At mere rich men, however, such politicians 
cannot get. It is only when they represent, or 
are largely interested in, large corporations, 
and these come to have need of legislation, or 
become liable to suffer from legislation, that 
the political striker sees his opening, and be- 
gins to ‘‘ assess.” He has been providing, or 
trying to provide, himself with funds in this 
way now for the last fifty years. He began to 
levy his tolls in this State as soon as charters 
of incorporation began to be valuable, and 
would have converted the State government 
into a sink of corruption but for the passage 
of the general act which enables corpora- 
tions to be formed without his permission. 
His performances in the same line by means 
of special legislation and the tinkering of city 
charters are well known, but his direct attacks 
on commercial corporations have now to be 
confined to taxation. What he does in these 
ways is, however, we imagine, trifling com- 
pared to what he does by private threats and 
applications. 

The evil, too, is growing as the corporations 
grow in number and magnitude. Their need 
of friendly legislation is a great mine for the 
striker, but not so great as their exposure to 
hostile legislation. Itis, indeed, an outgrowth 
of the assessment system, or directly connect- 
ed with it. Party managers have long been 
in the habit of assessing Government con- 
tractors, as well as Government employees, 
on the general principle that everybody 
who derives any direct pecuniary advan- 
tage from the Government is bound to con- 
tribute money to the party in power. Such 
a principle, of course, easily and indeed na- 
turally covers the case of those who seek 
favors from the Legislature, or whom the 
Legislature might damage. Every member of 
Congress in this case has the power of con- 
tributing to the result on one side or the other, 
and so has everybody who ‘‘owns” a mem- 
ber of Congress, and every ‘‘worker” and 
‘“‘henchman” who helps to nominate him, and 
exerts any influence over him. The number 
of those, therefore, who are able to establish 
claims, however shadowy, on the Monopolists’ 
favor is very large, and they are pushed with 
childlike frankness. If the Monopolists, in- 
deed, were to publish the contents of ‘‘those 
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pigeon-holes,” we are inclined to believe that 
we should be surprised at their moderation, 
and ready to acknowledge that their rule over 
us is, on the whole, gentle and merciful, con- 
sidering what their views of human nature 
must be. — 


THE MERCHANT MARINE OF ITALY. 


OF all the European states, Italy alone has 
shown in recent years any decided decadence 
in her merchant marine. Mr. Wells, in his 
treatise on the American merchant marine, 
makes mention of this fact, and states that 
between 1869 and 1879 the decrease in Italian 
shipbuilding was officially reported at eighty 
per cent.; and, during the same period, no 
fewer than 50,000 men connected with Italian 
shipbuilding and navigation were obliged to 
seek other employments; and, further, that the 
decrease for the year 1879 alone amounted to 
529 vessels. This decrease, however, appears to 
have been due to the long period of depression 
which acted upon the foreign commerce of 
Italy between 1874 and 1880, and cannot be 
taken as an indication of the normal condition 
of the Italian marine. In other words, the 
causes of the decrease were in great measure 
of a temporary nature, and were due to the 
general economic condition of the country. 
In the last year there has been a marked im- 
provement, and an increase has occurred in 
the steam tonnage, which was before the weak- 
est point of the Italian merchant navy; for 
while it possessed 1n sailing vessels a tonnage 
of more than 1,000,000 tons, the tonnage of 
its steam vessels, which had never exceeded 
30,000 tons, at present amounts to upward of 
110,000 tons. If, then, with the return of 
prosperity, the merchant navy also shows 
sigas of activity, and even of increase, where 
is the need of resorting to any such costly 
expedient of fostering shipbuilding and the 
navigation of vessels, as has been adopted on 
such a large scale in France in the form of 
bounties or premiums—an expedient which 
has been more than once proposed in this 
country, and which still finds favor among a 
certain class who desire to produce by artificial 
means what should and can be brought about 
by natural causes? 

In 1880, when public attention had been 
directed to the condition of the merchant 
navy, & committee of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies was appointed to examine into the 
condition of the mercantile marine, the causes 
of its decadence, and the remedies for the sit- 
uation. The action of France in entering into 
a very extensive system of bounties exerted a 
strong influence in this inquiry, and has ma- 
terially colored the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee. After sitting for more than a year 
and a half, the Committee has just made its 
report, which, together with the testimony 
taken, fills four large volumes, and appears at 
a time when the conditions which called it out 
have entirely changed, and have given place 
to a new set of conditions. Still, the results 
of the inquiry are by no means devoid of in- 
terest, for they clearly show that what is 
needed in Italy will apply with almost equal 
truth to the United States. In short, apart 
from some special causes, it is a false and 
vicious fiscal policy that prevents in both 
cases the development of an industry which 
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would at first sight appear to be specially 
adapted to the nations in question. 

Thus, it is a well-established fact that steam 
vessels are superseding sailing vessels, yet 
little attempt ismade in Italy to keep up 1n this 
point with the rest of the world. Again, iron 
vessels, though more expensive in the first 
cost, are in the end cheaper than wooden 
vessels. But, while Italy possesses marked 
advantages for the construction of wooden 
vessels, as yet the number of her iron-ship 
builders is very small. Thus there is no large 
force of skilled labor for constructing iron ves- 
sels. The orders for such vessels are so few that 
there has been no occasion for erecting and main 
taining extensive shops and ship-yards, for all 
the needed materials may be obtained from 
England, where iron and coal are cheaper ; and 
this, too, in spite of the far lower wages of 
Italian labor. This roundabout way of pro 
curing such materials entails expense and de 
lay. As the law now stands, iron vessels con- 
structed in other countries, and all materials 
used in the construction of vessels, are admit 
ted free of duty ; but, notwithstanding these 
advantages, it is asserted that the tariff policy 
effectually prevents the manufacture of such 
materials on a large scale within the country, 
Moreover, the system of taxation employed 
in Italy is such as to discourage the investing 
of capital in steam vessels, and even to favor 
the construction and maintenance of sailing 
vessels. For while a sailing vessel pays but » 
light license duty, which 1s proportioned to 
the value of the vessel, a steam vessel must 
pay a tax of thirteen per cent. upon the reve 
nue derived from her, and this, too, whethe: 
engaged in the home or foreign trade. Again, 
the stamp duties on the papers necessary to 
the construction or sale of a vessel are so 
heavy as to discourage dealings in vessels, anc 
there is a tax on maritime insurance. The 
Commission also directs attention to the fees 
of Italian consuls in foreign ports as an on 
rous charge on shipowners. 

The Committee, however, does not stop with 
merely recommending a reduction of thes: 
taxes and charges on the mercantile interests 
of the country, but, captivated by the example 
of France, it proposes an even more extensive 
system of bounties on the construction of ves- 
sels, and premiums on their navigation, than 
was adopted by that country. For example, 
while not favoring bounties on the construc- 
tion of sailing vessels, it would allow the 
premiums of navigation to vessels engaged in 
a coasting trade in the Mediterranean, whereas 
those of France are intended specialiy to en- 
courage ocean voyages. It proposes a bounty 
on all steam vessels constructed in Italy, pro 
portioned to the tonnage of the vessel and the 
power of her machinery. Of the expense to 
the state of this system of bounties there is a 
somewhat startling discrepancy in the esti- 
mates made by the various members of the 
Commission, the annual charge on the treasury 
being variously placed at five, six, eight, and 
ten million lire, If the example of France 
can serve as any guide, it is very likely that the 
last figure will be reached, if not exceeded. 

It is doubtful, however, if the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission will ever be carried 
into effect, unless another marked decrease in 
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navy should occur. For at least a year 
before the Government can act 
upon the report, and in that time a further im 
provement may take place, and all necessity 
of any such factitious aid to the mercantile 
interest may be done away with. Should it, 
moreover, become recognized that the burden of 
a foolish and ill-advised fiscal policy is one of 
the prime causes of a decay of the merchant 
marine, and that Italy is not alone in possessing 
such a policy, then a revival must follow un- 
der a natural and unrestricted system. The 
causes of decay are of an artificial nature, and 
it is because they are artificial that there is any 
hope of reviving the merchant marine, and of 
maintaining it in the face of foreign competi- 
tion. Bounties, premiums, and differential 
duties are barbarous methods of attaining a 
like end; but they are costly, and, like cologne, 
will but cover a bad smell that only needs the 
application of common soap to remove. 


SCIENCE AT MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, August 26, 1882. 

MONTREAL is welcoming for a second time the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and with generous hospitality. The 
older members recall the fact that in 1857 the 
Association met here under the Presidency of 
Alexis Caswell. This year the well-known 
geologist Principal Dawson is the presiding 
officer. The attendance is large, especially from 
the United States. Among the meu of note from 
across the ocean the most consp'cuous are Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, the physiologist from London 
(whose younger brother, Philip, no longer living, 
is still honored in Montreal for his scientific at- 
tainments), and the Rev. Dr. Haughton, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, whose versatile mind 
has been directed to a great variety of interest- 
ing questions—mathematical, mechanical, geo- 
logical, and mineralogical. Besides these may 
be mentioned Dr. Valdemar Kovalevski, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Moscow; Dr. Rae, the 
Arctic explorer; Dr. Koenig, of Paris, the in- 
vestigator in sound; and Mr. Fitzgerald, a Dub- 
lin physicist. Herbert Spencer’s coming has 
been announced, but he is no longer expected. 
Two of the former Presidents—W. B. Rogers and 
L. H. Morgan—have died within the year, and 
the faces of some of the older members, who are 
still active in their scientific careers, are missed 
from the assembly; but there is a strong and 
well-trained body of young men who have al- 
ready come to the front, and are winning honors 
in fields both new and old. Without a count, it 
appears that the colleges of the Western States 
are particularly well represented, and that com- 
paratively few of the professors in the older 
Eastern institutions are here, though among this 
number are some of the very foremost workers— 
Dr. Asa Gray and Professor James Hall, for 
example. 

The interest of the meeting has its central 
point in McGill College, where ample facilities 
are afforded for every kind of business pertain- 
ing to the meeting. The Principal of the college, 
Dr. Dawson, is the President of the Association, 
and the occasion is rendered still, more note- 
worthy by the completion of a new college build- 
ing—the Peter Kedpath Museum for Geology and 
Natural History—a commanding edifice which 
gives dignity of appearance to the unpreten- 
tious group devoted to the other purposes of 
the institution... Near by is the elaborate Gothic 
structure of the Presbyterian Theological Col- 
lege, some of whose rooms are occupied without 
any ‘‘conflict” by the teachers of science. 

To the general observer the opening day was 
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the most interesting of the session. First came 
the ceremonious introductions, when the dignities 
of Church and State met the dignities of science 
upon the same platform and interchanged cour- 
tesies. Dr. Sterry Hunt, in behalf of the local 
committee of Montreal, gave on this occasion an 
admirable introductory address, and Principal 
Dawson, on taking the chair, made an excellent 
plea for the recognition of the trained young 
men, not yet widely known, but deserving of 
generous encouragement. The most liberal hos- 
pitalities of a vrosperous city were extended to 
the guests from a distance. 

In the evening, notwithstanding rain, a large 
hall was filled to hear the annual address, The 
retiring President, Professor Brush, of New 
Haven, selected a theme in his own department, 
and treated it like a master. His discourse was 
a good illustration of the tendency of scientific 
men to limit their work to a special line, and to 
avoid general observations upon the fields which 
they have not personally tilled. What is lost in 
one direction is thus gained in another: for 
breadth we have depth, and what is said is 
spoken with authority and not by an echo. Mr. 
Brush was honored by the Association with the 
place be holds against his own protests; and his 
friends may strongly suspect that he was not 
eager to give the formal address which the Asso- 
ciation exacts of its chosen head. But there 
was nobudy in the Congress, and not more than 
one person in all the land, so competent as he to 
review the history of American mineralogy, and 
to point out the requisites for the further prose- 
cution of the science. This was his subject. 

He began with a notice—which must have sur- 
prised nearly all his hearers—of the state of in- 
quiry respecting the mineral resources of this 
country early in this century. It is hardly cred- 
ible that in this recent period the most intelli- 
gent observers were so inadequately informed 
respecting the problems which most deserved to 
be investigated. In a very appreciative spirit, 
and yet in calm and judicial terms, he next re- 
ferred tothe four pioneer mineralogists of Ameri- 
ca, to whom much of the later science is due— 
Archibald Bruce, of New York; George Gibbs, 
of Newport; Parker Cleaveland, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege; and Benjamin Silliman, of Yale College. 
Touching but lightly on their personal history, he 
pointed out how the initiation of a journal of 
mineralogy by the first-named, the remarkable 
collections of the second, the able treatise of the 
third, and the power of the fourth in lecturing 
and teaching, gave an impulse to their favorite 
studies. There were indications, in this part of 
the address, of the care with which the speaker 
had studied the dawn of American mineralogy, 
and his selection of four types of investigators 
was felicitous and instructive. 

He then proceeded to the second quarter of the 
century, and showed the aid which came to the 
science from private munificence, Governmental 
surveys, and the opportunities of communica- 
tion afforded by the American Journal of 
Science, and also from instruction in mineralogy 
and the formation of cabinets. Here he made 
an entertaining allusion to what he called “the 
first summer school of science”—a flotilla of 
canal-boats, which Amos Eaton, with the finan- 
cial aid of Stephen Van Rensselaer, conducted 
through the Erie Canal, teaching his class of 
students to observe and describe all the natural 
phenomena of that water-way when the route 
was new. Dr. Gray afterward mentioned that 
Joseph Henry was among the pupils in that 
Eaton flotilla. 

Then the speaker, as if the whole country were 
his cabinet, rapidly called attention to the de- 
velopments made in the field which our mine- 
ralogists have worked, to the geographical distri- 
bution of American minerals, to the discoveries 











which have been made since the early days re- 


ferred to, and to the variation of American 
from European species. He did not miss the 
opportunity to fire a passing shot at the disposi- 
tion hastily to describe new species; there was a 
tone of regret in his voice when he said that, 
relatively, there were fewer mineralogists now 
than there were sixty years ago, and that more 
of the old-time spirit of true research was needed 
in these days. 

Mr. Brush refrained from the mention of liv- 
ing American mineralogists, with the single ex- 
ception of Dana, facile princeps, but he men- 
tioned that in an appendix to his address there 
would be printed, both as a warning and an en- 
couragement to investigators, the names of al 
the proposed new American species and of their 
sponsors 

Perhaps a few words more should be added on 
the latter part of this address. A marked fea- 
ture of American minerals, said Mr. Brush, is 
the grand scale upon which crystallization has 
taken place—common mica in sheets a yard 
across, feldspar where a single cleavage plane 
measured ten feet, prisms of beryl four feet long 
—and soin general much larger crystals than 
those obtained from European localities, Another 
noteworthy fact is the occurrence, in abundance, 
of some of the rarer elements as constituents of 
the minerals found. For example, among the 
rare earths, glucina, zirconia, etc. ; lithium occurs 
in our lithia micas, and spodumene, containing 
from five to eight percent. of lithia, occurs by the 
ton in at least one locality. Among rare metals 
which form metallic acids, columbium, the first 
metal new w science discovered in America, is 
found from Maine to Georgia. Many other ex- 
amples were given, including the rare metal tel- 
lurium, which is found in Colorado in one local- 
ity, where masses of twenty-five pounds have 
been taken out. Yet only a small portion of the 
United States has been thoroughly explored, 
and we are far behind Europe in the variety of 
minerals obtained from our mines. The careful 
inspection of quarries and mines is much to be 
desired, rich sources for minerals, where valu- 
able material is in danger of being buried out of 
sight. If our trained mineralogists would 
oftener go into the field, and if our wealthy 
amateurs would aid in exploring American 
localities as freely as they engage in importing 
costly specimens from Europe, they would do 
much to foster science. 

The address closed with a brief defence of the 
place which should be accorded to mineralogy 
as a science, independent of chemistry and geo- 
logy, but ‘‘interdependent” with them, and also 
with physics. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday the introduc- 
tory addresses were given by heads of the nine 
sections into which of late the Association has 
been divided, and as these nine heads are Vice- 
Presidents of the Association, it is a current joke 
to speak of them as the nine capital Vices of 
American Science. It is a bad arrangement 
which gives so many of these addresses at the 
same hour, for they are of general interest, and 
almost every attendant would be glad to hear 
more than one of them. If the Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Putnam, who is admirable in all his ar- 
rangements, could hereafter secure the delivery 
of these papers in one room, at successive half- 
hours, Iam sure he would reward the speakers 
with larger audiences and would give the hear- 
ers much additional pleasure. I listened to a 
capital written address, by an eminent man, 
whose views were entitled to great respect and 
were on a subject of universal interest, but he 
spoke to a baker’s dozen, and saw his address at- 
tributed next morning in the newspapers to an- 
other gentleman who was not present at the de- 
livery. 
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The address in the Mathematical and Astrono- 
mical section was read for its author, Professor 
Harkness, of the Naval Observatory, on the 
Transits of Venus. It was an historical and, toa 
moderate extent, a critical review of what has 
been hitherto done in the observations of such 
transits, with particular reference to the results 
attained in 1874 and to those which are to be ex- 
pected in 1882. Dr. H. C. Bolton, of Trinity 
College, gave a review of the recent work of the 
Chemical section, and then took for his theme 
the history of chemical literature, especially in 
its early aspects. Mr. E. B. Elliott, the statisti- 
cian of Washington, introduced the work in 
Economic and Statistical Science by a statement 
of the province which this new section is design- 
ed to fill. In Physics the speaker was Professor 
Mendenhall, of Columbus, O., who was for- 
merly in Japan, and he made an address on 
'. the metheds to be pursued in teaching phy- 
sics in colleges. Professor W. P. Trowbridge, 
of Columbia College, in the section of Mechan- 
ics, made a strong plea for the promotion of 
experiments in mechanics, in close connection 
with theoretical studies. He dwelt upon the 
extraordinary demands now made by the pub- 
lic on engineers, and gave many illustrations 
of what experiment has done, and instances 
of what it may do in the future, to determine 
problems of profound importance. In the Bio- 
logical section, Dr. W. H. Dall, of Washington, 
gave an account of what has been accomplished 
in this country toward a knowledge of the biolo- 
gy of the molluscs. In the related section of 
Histology and Microscopy Professor Tuttle, of 
Columbus, O., questioned the propriety of a 
special microscopical section, and in the section 
last to be named, the Anthropological, a paper by 
Dr. Daniel Wilson, of Montreal, was read on 
some of the physical characteristics of certain 
native tribes in Canada. 

I shall not attempt to repeat the titles of 
papers which were subsequently read. As 
nine sections are simultaneously in session, no 
one can hear more than a small portion of what 
is presented, and a great deal of time is lost by 
going from one hall to another. This is part of 
the embarrassment of abundance. A great deal 
of curiosity was manifested to hear Mr. A. Gra- 
ham Bell on the use of an induction balance in 
detecting the presence of metal in the human 
body—a line of inquiry into which he was 
brought by the attempt to discover the position 
of the ball which destroyed the life of President 
Garfie'd. Thestudents of natural history gathered 
round Dr. Asa Gray with enthusiasm as he re- 
viewed the history of the study of the American 
flora, with sketches of the original work of 
Michaux, Pursh, Torrey, etc., with some men- 
tion of his own labors, and with instructive 
hints as to that which remains for younger bota- 
nists to undertake. The Geological section is al- 
ways well attended, and the communications of 
Hall, Dawson, and Carpenter gave importance 
toits meetings this year. Besides these speakers 
there was Dr. Rae, with a valuable account of 
his Arctic explorations, and Commander Bart- 
lett, of the United States Coast Survey, with a 
wonderfully interesting résumé of the results he 
has reached within the last two or three years 
in the study of the Gulf Stream, as to its cur- 
rents, its depth, and its temperature. Professor 
Dwight, of Vassar College, brought before the 
section a new collection of fossils which he has 
discovered in a locality hitherto unnoticed near 
Poughkeepsie. In the Physical section the most 
remarkable paper was that of Professor 
Rowland, describing the new gratings which 
he has made at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity for the study of the solar spectrum. He 
exhibited the results obtained by these gratings 
in photographs of the spectrum, which far sur- 











pass any that have hitherto been made, The 
ethnologists listened to an account of some per- 
sonal observations upon the inner tribal life of 
the Omaha Indians which have been made by 
Miss Fletcher during her residence among them. 

These are but notes of a few papers which 
attracted general attention; those which were of 
interest to special workers were quite as nume- 
rous as ever. 

It isalways entertaining to hear the conversa- 
tion of those who attend these annual congresses 
as to their value and their deficiencies. Some of 
the best scientific men in the country are very 
shy of them, believing that science is to be pro- 
moted by hard work in quiet hours, and that its 
results are to be communicated to learned bodies 
and placed on record in careful memoirs, rather 
than announced to popular assemblies and re 
ported in the newspapers. There is no doubt 
that the gaining of momentary applause isa very 
unworthy motive to inspire intellectual exertion, 
and many a capable person is impeded for life 
by yielding to the insidious temptation to be 
popular and to be talked about. There is also 
no doubt that many second-rate productions are 
brought forward in such assemblies as this. 
But there is another side to the matter. The 
opportunities which are afforded to the scientific 
men of this country and of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany, by their annual 
summer conferences are very great. Acquaint- 
ances are formed among those who are working 
in the same line, the younger men have easy 
access to those who have won renown, the older 
men discover the youths who are of promise; 
many acall to a professorship, many an appoint- 
ment on a scientific investigation, has turned 
on such introductions as these meetings afford. 
The specialist who is in danger of becoming 
narrow, is liberalized by contact with other 
workers; early information is obtained of in- 
quiries not yet enough matured to be published ; 
suggestions and counsels are freely interchanged. 
Probably the professors at Harvard and Yale, 
and the residents of New York and Wash- 
ington, and other great cities, do not need for 
themselves, to any great extent, the facilities 
which these conventions afford, for they live 
all the year among active workers ; but those 
who are far away from their co-workers, re- 
mote from sympathy and light, are quickened 
more than can be estimated by such gatherings 
as this. Doubtless also the local scientific activ- 
ity isincreased in every community where the 
Association meets by the presence of so many 
who are wise and bright. I am confident, too, 
that young men are often led to enter upon sci- 
entific pursuits by the magnetism of personal ex- 
amples with which they become acquainted in 
just such a gathering as this. As an educa- 
tional force the advantages far surpass the 
drawbacks. A shrewd observer has just said in 
my hearing that some of the best impulses in 
American society proceed from these great 
conventions of the friends and promoters of 
science. 

The generous and informal hospitality of Mon- 
treal has received grateful recognition on all 
sides. Excursions have been arranged to Ottawa 
and Quebec, to which hundreds of persons are 
devoting Saturday ; private houses have been 
freely opened to guests ; the Local Committee 
on one evening, Principal Dawson on another, and 
the Art Association on a third, offered evening 
entertainments. Public lectures are promised 
by Dr. Carpenter on Deep-Sea Soundings, and 
by A. Melville Bell on Visible Speech. The 
number of persons enrolled as in attendance is 
more than eight hundred. 














PACIFIC FRANCE. 
Paris, August 12, 1882, 

A cuRIovs transformation has taken place in 
France since 1870: this country, once so fand of 
war, has become intensely pacific. The memo- 
ries of the invasion cannot be forgotten: the 
hostages taken from their quiet homes and cen- 
ducted to the distant fortresses of Germany ; the 
soldiers quartered for months in the cities and 
villages; the daily requisitions of hay, bread, 
meat, cigars; the terrible contrast between the 
organized order of the invaders and the disor- 
ganized state of a country deprived of all legal 
government and reduced, as it were, to its own 
primitive elements—such things make a “deep 
and lasting impression upon the minds of a labo- 
rious and quiet population. Then, after the 
period of the invasion, came the period of reor 
ganization: the Prussian military laws were 
copied, as if the germ of victory was in a 
military law; compulsory, universal military 
service became the order of the day. The 
country accepted this terrible necessity, but 
an army recruited from all parts of the 
population is very different from an arniy 
of volunteers. Every young man pays his 
debt, as the saying is, to his country; but he 
is very apt to think that after having spent 
some time amid the tedium of barrack life, the 
debt is paid. He returns to his family and his 
occupation with delight, and the idea of being 
recalled is a nightmare to him. I do not at all 
pretend that if our reserve men were recalled, 
they would not all hasten to their regiments—I 
am convinced that they would, They go to the 
manceuvres with the greatest alacrity; they are, 
as a rule, orderly and law-abiding; but they 
have, not unnaturally, the feeling that they 
ought not to be recalled without a very adequate 
reason, without an actual national necessity. 
They are not deficient in national honor, but 
they are ignorant of general politics; they live 
in their provinces, and their horizon does not 
extend across the frontiers of France. 

The new France—the France of universal suf- 
frage—became warlike during the Second Em- 
pire, because it had virtually abdicated into the 
hands cf the Emperor Napoleon III. He had a 
sort of trust, which he fulfilled to the country’s 
satisfaction for a certain length of time. I re- 
member seeing once Napoleon III. at the begin- 
ning of his reign (not long after he had said, 
“L) Empire, c’estla paix !”) at a representation 
of Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell.” There is a scene 
in which young Arnold, tempted to follow the 
fortunes of the Austrian, discusses with Tell ; 
he sings to him, 

“La gloire remplace aussi Ia liberté.”’ 


I remember seeing Napoleon IIl., who was 
generally very cold and without enthusiasm, 
applauding this sentiment with great energy; so 
much so that everybody looked at him. He 
had destroyed liberty—he felt that be owed 
something to a great country: heintended to feed 
us with glory. France had her share of glory in 
the Crimea and in Italy, but then came the use- 
less wars, and next came the final reverses. The 
country had followed Napoleon III, to the end, 
but as soon as fortune left him, she left him also. 
The present electoral body is composed of the 
generations which form the active army, 
the reserve of the active army, the territorial 
army, the reserve of the territorial army. All 
the men, in fact, between twenty and forty, 
know that if France had a real war, they would 
have to leave everything and to fight. Such an 
electoral body cannot be warlike—it must be 
pacific; all the more so because there is an al- 
most exaggerated sentiment throughout the coun- 
try as to the great efficiency of the forces which 
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would be likely to be brought against France in 
time of war. 

The Tunisian war, which was the first serious 
military affair of France after 1870, caused some 
consternation in the country, but this sentiment 
of uneasiness did not last long. The country was 
told that it was no war at all. The population of 
Tunis is very docile, much more so than the popu- 
lation which fought for many years against 
France in Algeria. The new Governor, M. Cam- 
bon, who is a man of merit, is administering as 
well as be can with the many difficulties which 
were created for us by the Treaty of Bardo, 
and which are created every day by the capi- 
tulations, and by the pretensions of the foreign 
consuls. France would have done much better to 
annex Tunis immediately than to sign the Treaty 
of Bardo ; the international financial commission 
greatly embarrasses the reorganization of Tu- 
nisian finances. Time, however, will settle many 
questions. Nobody thinks any longer of Tunis 
except, perhaps, the Italians ; they will some 
day or other console themselves with Tripoli. 

The Tunisian affair gave a start to public opi- 
nion in France. The then Minister of War would 
pot make any mobilization; he would not even 
call out the men who are called disponible (that 
is, the men of the active army who in ordinary 
times serve only six months, who can be called 
by a mere decree of the Minister of War, without 
any vote of the Chambers, and who number, in 
five classes, about two hundred thousand). He 
was obliged to undo all the regiments, to take 
soldiers here and there, and to make of them 
regiments de marche, which were totally want- 
ing in homogeneity. 

The Egyptian affair required very different 
means. It was at first the intention of the 
French Government, when M. Gambetta was 
Prime Minister, to make an expedition with 
England on what may be called common 
terms, as France and England once made 
the Crimean War. There was to be complete 
identity in their military as well as in their 
diplomatic action. Before these plans were 
completely matured Gambetta fell from power, 
not on the Egyptian question, but on that of 
the scrutin de liste. His successor had a difficult 
task: he was conscious that the country was not 
in favor of a war policy; at the same time, he 
did not wish to break all the diplomatic threads 
of the negotiations with England. After a long 
period of hesitation, which has been too well de- 
scribed in a long despatch from Lord Granville 
to Lord Dufferin, he tried to subdivide the Egyp- 
tian question, and to cut it, so to speak, in two, 
To England alone was reserved intervention in 
the valley of the Nile, the landing at Alexan- 
dria, the expedition against Cairo, and the settle- 
ment of the internal difficulties of Egypt. France 
and England were to work hand-in-hand on the 
Isthmus of Suez; they were to protect together 
the independence of the Isthmus, and to defend 
the Canal, if necessary, against the Bedouins and 
the forces of Arabi Pasha. This was a sort 
of military continuation of the old financial 
condominium; it was not war, it was probably 
merely an occupation. M.de Freycinet had a 
double object: he would say to France, ‘‘ We are 
not undertaking anything difficult—a few ships 
and a few regiments simply will suffice; we are 
not beginning a military expedition to the 
Delta.” He could turn to Europe, and say to 
her, ‘‘Iam your guarantee against the ambition 
of England. The French flag will float over the 
Isthmus of Suez together with the English flag. 
I will in this way assure the independence of 
this great commercial road, which has become so 
essential to Europe and to Asia, which is a sort 
of common road uniting the two largest fractions 

of the human community. It is idle to speak 
theoretically of the neutrality of the Suez Canal 





if the English are alone to show themselves at 
Suez, at Port Said, at Ismailia, The presence of 
a few French soldiers will be worth any amount 
of protocols.” 

This policy had, of course, its dangers as well 
as its advantages; the dangers chiefly were felt 
by the French Chamber. The small credits re- 
quired by the Government for the little expedi- 
tion to the Isthmus were rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. To be sure, in this majority 
were all the friends of M. Gambetta, who has 
been all along in favor of a much more active 
policy than M. de Freycinet’s, and would have, 
if he could, sent not 4,000, but 40,000 men to 
Egypt. There is no doubt, however, that the 
temper of the Chamber was misunderstood by 
M. de Freycinet; that it was for peace absolutely, 
and that all the talk about the influence of France 
m Egypt seems to this Chamber mere empty 
talk. Sucha state of things, such a callous in- 
difference to what once occupied constantly the 
attention of the French Government, seems al- 
most scandalous to all the diplomats of the old 
school, to all those who belong, in any capacity, 
high or low, to the Foreign Office, to all our con- 
suls abroad, and, more than that, to the few men 
in our Chambers who still live on tradition, 
whether these men are Republican or Royalist. 

1 take Gambetta as an instance. He is the 
leader of a great Republican faction, but he has 
been brought up in a certain atmosphere of tra- 
ditions. Such men as M. Waddington, who once 
made a long journey in the East, have a dis- 
tinctidea of the value of the words “ French in- 
fluence in the East.” The great majority of the 
Deputies elected to the present Chamber by uni- 
versal suffrage care no more for Egypt than if 
Egypt were in the moon. They have their own 
concrete notions about taxes, about land, about 
civil law. about a hundred things; they are 
many of them lawyers, educated in the routine 
of provincial life; they do not know the first 
word of foreign affairs, and they know that their 
electors know even less. So it happens that ne- 
gotiations are conducted by ambassadors of the 
old type, by clerks of the Foreign Office, who 
know every treaty which has been signed for the 
past two hundred years ; and when the result of 
this elaborate and skilful work comes before the 
Chamber, the Chamber destroys it in an hour. 
This new and extraordinary state of things will 
in the end produce a certain sort of diplo- 
matic isolation of France. Why should foreign 
Cabinets concern themselves with the Penelope’s 
work of our diplomats? This isolation will not 
be without some advantages; for, as the Duc de 
Broglie well said the other day in the Senate, a 
great country is felt by its absence as well as by 
its presence. Negative forces are still forces; 
and the French Democracy is perhaps more 
clever than it is aware in letting all the Powers 
of Europe entangle themselves in difficulties 
which it ignores. The time may come when the 
memories of the late war will be effaced, and 
when French Democracy will feel its claws like 
a young lion, The present generation will, in 
all Jikelihood, not see that day. 








WUERZBURG’S TRI-CENTENNIAL. 


WUERZBURG, August 4, 1882. 

NORTHERN Bavaria offers ap unusual number 
of attractions to the Continental tourist this sum- 
mer. In Niirnberg there is the great Industrial 
and Art Exposition, which opened in June and 
will close in November; in Bayreuth the festival 
performances of Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal” cover the 
period from July 26 to the end of August; and 
in Wiirzburg we are now in the midst of the cele- 
bration of the three-hundredth anniversary of 





the University, which is one of the best fre- 
quented in Germany, the average number of 





students in each semester being about 1,000, The 
city has been most gayly decorated for several 
days, there being few houses, and in the finest 
streets barely even a window, without a flag or 
a bunch of flags. Statues have been covered 
with wreaths, and flaglet-encircled poles erected 
in the public squares, connected by long green 
garlands. The greatest variety prevails, as well 
as tasteful arrangements, for we see the colors 
of the German flag, black-white-red, contrast- 
ing with the Bavarian white-blue, the Fran- 
conian red-white, the Wiirzburger red-yellow, 
and the various colors of the students’ clubs 
or ‘‘corps,” suspended from the windows of 
resident ‘ Philistines” who once studied at 
the University. Most luxuriously adorned are 
the public buildings, all at the city’s own ex- 
pense, as the State Government refused the 
appropriation of ten thousand dollars which 
were asked for the worthy celebration of the 
jubilee, including also the renovation of some 
parts of the old, dilapidated University build- 
ings. The Government even refused one-half 
the sum asked for, but consented to place the 
interest on this sum at the disposal of the 
Faculty for the assistance of meritorious stu- 
dents. The funds for the festival were accord- 
ingly made up of voluntary contributions from 
all parts of the country, added to the 20,000 
marks which the city itself contributed. As far 
as Ican gather from the contradictory accounts, 
it was through the influence of Staatsminister 
von Lutz that the money asked of the state was 
granted in the form of scholarships, instead of 
being added to the festival funds; and for this 
manceuvre it seems he was punished by the Fa- 
culty, who defeated by a large majority the pro- 
posal to confer on him an honorary degree. In- 
dignant at this refusal, the local Liedertafel 
(vocal society) elected him an honorary mem- 
ber; and thus the matter was amicably ar- 
ranged. 

It must not be inferred from these inci- 
dents that the Bavarian Government is step- 
motherly disposed toward its second-largest Uni- 
versity. On the contrary, large sums are annu- 
ally contributed toward its maintenance, and 
even now a handsome building in connection 
with the botanical department is in process of 
erection. It is to the scientific and medical de- 
partments that the greatest attention is paid, as 
the majority of students are of the latter. Dur- 
ing the last semester there were in the medical 
and pharmaceutical department 594 students, in 
the law department 148, in the theological 168, 
and in the “‘ philosophical ” (natural science, ma- 
thematics, philology, philosophy) 166. The Univer- 
sity possesses a library of over 250,000 volumes, 
excellent laboratories, interesting artistic, zodlo- 
gical, mineralogical, and biological collections, 
an astronomic observatory, and a botanic gar- 
den: The predominance of the medical depart- 
ment is accounted for by the existence of the 
admirable Julius Hospital, which was founded 
by the same bishop who in 1582 founded the Uni- 
versity, and to whom a fine statue has been 
erected in the Julius Promenade by Schwan- 
thaler. This hospital is one of the largest and 
wealthiest in the German Empire, its property 
being valued at more than 9,000,000 marks. It 
has room for 700 persons, and gives the students 
excellent opportunities for clinical practice. 

Besides these advantages and the corps of 
seventy-two instructors, including some famous 
names, there are other things that attract stu- 
dents to this city. Wiirzburg has about 53,000 
inhabitants (7,000 Protestants and 2,000 Jews), 
and is therefore fourth in size of Bavarian cities, 
Munich having about 200,000 inhabitants, Niirn- 
berg half that number, and Augsburg over 
60,000. The older part of the city, like Nirn- 
berg, presents a thoroughly mediseval aspect, 
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while the modern additions are suggestive of the 
handsomest new streets in Munich. The royal 
Residenz, with its Doric colonnades, 312 rooms, 
and 947 windows, situated in the midst of an 
elegant Anglo-French park, with a large open 
square in front, is one of the most imposing 
sights of its kind in Germany. The city itself, 
with all its towers, can best be viewed from the 
Marienberg, on the left side of the Main River, 
which is crossed by a curious narrow bridge 
almost four centuries old, and *‘ adorned” with 
twelve statues of male and female saints. The 
Marienberg was formerly the residence of some 
of the eighty-two bishops who have ruled over 
Wiirzburg. It is now used as an arsenal and 
barracks—institutions which have in size and 
significance gradually usurped the place of 
cloisters, although of these, too, several may still 
be seen in this vicinity, four for monks and two 
for nuns. The visitor to the citadel is allowed 
to pass through several massive doors and under- 
ground passages until he is received at the top 
by a guard who hands him over to a captain, by 
whow he is assigned a subordinate officer who, 
for a small fee, shows him the building, the best 
views, and the ravages caused by the Prussian 
bombardment in 1866, 235 years after the Swedes 
had taken the fort with all its immense treasures, 
which enabled them to continue their devasta- 
tion of Germany. 

A still more extensive view is obtained from 
the Steinberg to the left, commanding attractive 
hilly surroundings, and a glimpse up and down 
the river, but by no means so picturesque as 
Bayreuth or Heidelberg. Of the Steinberg every 
inch is occupied by vines which yield the famous 
Steinwein—like the Leistenwein from a neigh 
boring hill, equal to the best Rhine wine. This 
is a matter of some importance to Wirzburg, 
for it makes one of the greatest differences be- 
tween itself and the capital, which it otherwise 
copies. In Munich there are few places where a 
glass of good wine can be had, while here every 
tavern and beer-house keeps it at a reasonable 
price. If the present festive time may be taken 
as a specimen, it would, nevertheless, seem that 
the Wiirzburgers drink fully as much beer as 
their brethren in Munich. Immense quantities 
of ‘ Festbier” were especially brewed for this 
occasion, and kept on ‘ Lager” for, seven 
months; and yet fears were entertained that the 
supply might give out before the festival was 
over, in accordance with a prophecy made some 
time ago by an old gypsy woman, that at 
this festival a calamity would happen greater 
than the world had yet seen. I doubt, also, if 
the students here drink as much wine in prefe- 
rence to beer as they should, in accordance with 
Bismarck’s maxim that wine should become the 
national drink of the Germans, because beer 
makes them stupid and phlegmatic. Not content 
with drinking beer all night, the typical student 
devotes the best morning hours to it, and not 
infrequent are the cases where such a Friih- 
schoppen, or morning-beer, begins at 10 in the 
forenoon andends after midnight. During the 
jubilee days the past and present members of 
the various corps, as well as non-society students, 
announce their daily places of meeting for a 
Frihschoppen in the morning papers; and for 
this Friihschoppen the majority prepare them- 
selves by a glass of Apollinaris or Cognac, to 
obliterate the effects of the preceding night’s 
debauch. 

It cannot be said that this constant drinking 
improves the physiognomy of the students. Re- 
fined, aristocratic faces, such as are frequent 
among Harvard students, are rarely seen here; 
and the fact that there are no tailorsin Germany 
who can cut a suit does not improve their general 
appearance, any more than their ugly scars 
gained through silly medieval absurdities. It is 








curious to see so many old men in Wirzburg this 
week wearing the red-white-blue or green caps 
of the corps to which they once belonged. Oddly 
inadequate as these caps are for protection 
against the sun or rain, there is no harm in them. 
They enliven the aspect of the streets and afford 
much innocent amusement to tourists in much- 
frequented places like Heidelberg. In other re- 
spects, too, the Wiirzburg corps student does not 
differ from other German students. He is rarely 
seen without a cane and a dog, which is invaria- 
bly treated with great consideration. He lives 
in a little room in a poor quarter of town, and 
makes love to the pretty daughter of his hostess; 
pays four times as much for his beer as for his 
dinner; disturbs everybody at midnight by his 
howling, and for this offence hates the policeman 
with all his soul; carefully avoids lectures ex- 
cept shortly before examination or to shun his 
creditors, who seek for him everywhere except 
in the lecture-room; and, finally, calls every one 
who is not a student or who does not approve of 
all his idiosyncrasies an ‘* old Philistine.” 

But I must return to my centennial festivities. 
Invitations had been forwarded to the King and 
various members of the aristocracy and Gov- 
ernment, to the rectors or representatives of 
German, English, Scotch, French, Dutch, and 
Scandinavian universities, technical high schools, 
academies of arts, lyceums, gymnasia, ete. All 
these guests were received at the station and 
assigned lodgings in the houses of professors and 
others on the day preceding the festivities, Mon- 
day, July 31. On Tuesday morning there were 
services in the Catholic and Protestant churches 
and the synagogue. The Catholic service in- 
cluded a mass by Cherubini and a Te Deum by 
Vogler and a festival sermon by Dr. Hettinger. 
In the afternoon there was a “ garden festival” 
and ball. On Wednesday morning the principal 
ceremony took place. All the invited guests 
assembled in the University Church, where an 
historical address was delivered by the present 
rector of the university, Dr. Wislicenus. This 
was followed by the presentation of honorary 
degrees to various German and foreign notabili- 
ties, among whom may be named Professor von 
Sybel, Professor Ihering, Dr. Siemens, of Lon- 
don, Sir John Lubbock, Professor Huxley, 
Alexander Bell, M. Charcot, and M. Ranvier. 
In the afternoon a banquet was given to all the 
invited guests, at which speeches were made by 
Duke Carl Theodor, Minister von Lutz, and 
others. It cannot be said that any of these 
speeches displayed such fine wit and eloquence 
as we are accustomed to at our Harvard din- 
ners; they consisted mostly of empty phrases 
about Alma Julia, the festival, and the King, 
contrasting in this respect with the rector’s 
address in the morning, which was really ad- 
mirable. 

All these proceedings of the first two days 
were only for invited guests. On Thursday came 
the great public event which brought thousands 
of strangers and many special trains to the city— 
an historical procession. Preparations for this 
had been made months ago, some sixty opera- 
tives, for instance, having been engaged for 
weeks on the 700 archaic costumes alone. The 
procession was to begin at 9 in the morning, but 
as it rained was postponed till 3 in the after- 
noon; and a better hour could not have been 
chosen, for it was the beginning of the only few 
hours of continuous sunshine known in these 
regions for almost two weeks. The promptness 
with which the hour of starting was kept was 
probably more due to the fear of another shower 
than toanything else. At 2o’clock all the chosen 
streets were thickly lined with people, among 
whom were not a few peasant '.“omen in their 
great-great-grandmothers’ bell-shaped costumes, 
who might easily have joined the procession 





without being accused of the crime of anachro- 
nism. The procession was headed by some of the 
guests on horseback, followed by a herald, twelve 
trumpeters, three standard-bearers, and the 
festival committee. Then came an historical 
group representing Wirzburg and its inbabitants 
just as they were three hundred years ago, ail 
the trades and industries being represented in 
appropriate costumes and with various signs and 
symbols indicating their occupation. 

Twenty-nine trades altogether were to be 
counted in the procession. 1 cannot stop to de- 
scribe them all, but can only call attention to a 
few of those which attracted special attention 
because they had wagons on which their work 
and workshops were exhibited—the carpenters 
engaged on an unfinished building ; the garden 
ers, in whose floral chariot sat a young girl on a 
throne of flowers ; the fishermen, with a sort of 
ship for a wagon ; the gilded chariot, with alle 
gorical figures impersonated by young girls 
representing the city. These groups, like those 
following, were at regular intervals separated 
by brass bands. Before the gilded chariot just 
mentioned came a group of fifty-four girls of 
good families, arrayed in the becoming dress of 
their ancestors three centuries ago. 
them seemed rather embarrassed at being the 
focus of so many eyes, and their cheeks were 
burning red; but others were apparently so well 
pleased with their costume that they retained it 
when they appeared in the evening at the bauquet 
halls. Thesame was the case with the trades 
men, who all mingled with the people in the 
evening and gave the streets the aspect of a mas 
querade. The second historical division em 
braced soldiers, huntsmen with their dogs, stu 
dents in elegant array, citizens and patricians, 
amerchant’s wagon with military guard, ete. 
The professors, the invited guests, and the stu 
dents with special corps standards borne on 
horseback, constituted the remaimng groups. It 
took the procession over an hour and a half to 
pass a given point, and it was 7 o'clock before 
the groups separated at the Residenzplatz. 
The ‘‘cellar festival,” a sort of civilized bacchanal, 
which was to have taken place this same after 
noon, was postponed till to-day, but as it is rain 
ing it will probably again be deferred, as well as 
the torchlight procession projected by the stu- 
dents for this evening. 


Some of 


Correspondence. 


ERRORS OF THE CENSUS.—Il 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In a former communication mention was 
made of certain errors in Table I d, on page 5 
of the Census Volume containing the Statistics 
of Population, and of contradictions between 
Table I m, on page 17 of the same volume, and 
the map showing the curves of mean annual 
temperature. In the present letter, attention 
will be called to errors and contradictions in the 
maps, tables, and discussions of the density of 
settlement at different periods. 

The volume under consideration contains, 
among others, a series of ten maps, one for each 
Census year. These maps show, in five degrees 
of density, the distribution of population at the 
time of each enumeration. The first degree in- 
dicates a population of from 2 to 6 to the square 
mile, the second from 6 to 18, the third from 18 
to 45, the fourth from 45 to 90, and the fifth 90 
or more to the square mile. The population of 
all cities having 8,000 inhabitants or more is ex- 
cluded in calculating the density of settlement. 
These cities are designated on the maps by circles 
of solid color, in size proportional to the popula- 
tion of the city intended to be represented. For 
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the purpose of illustrating more fully the distrn- 
bution of population in 1880, there isa map in 


ten sheets, which shows such distribution in ten 
degrees of density. This map is on a larger 
scale than the one for the same year in theseries 
already described. I shall, for convenience, 


refer to the larger map as the ‘‘section map.” 
Following the method of the Census volume, I 
shall call the degrees of density above described 
classes or groups of settlement. These explana- 
tions seemed necessary to make clear my mean- 
ing in much that follows. 

In the first line at the top of page xxv, it is 
said that group 3 is the “ predominant” one in 
Maryland. In the very next paragraph, it is 
said that Maryland is one of the States in which 
group 4 is ‘‘found in excess of any other.” On 
pages xxvii and xxviii, Table X gives the area 
of each of the groups in each State and Terri- 
tory in 1880. According to this table, of the 
9,860 square miles of land surface in Maryland, 
8,000 square miles were in group 3, and 6,860 
square miles in group 4. The map for 1880 
seems in this respect to support the table, the 
area in No. 4 on the map being very decidedly 
greater than that in No. 3. The mention of 
Maryland as one of the States in which group 3 
is ‘‘ predominant” is, therefore, incorrect. 

On the same page (xxv), it is stated that, in 
New Jersey, group 5 is ‘‘ in excess of the sum of 
all other groups.” The settled area of New Jer- 
sey, according to the table (X, pp. xxvii and 
xxviii), was 7,455 square miles. Of this area, 3,065 
square miles were in group 5, 2,440 square miles 
were in group 4, and 1,950 square miles in group 
3. The sum of 2,440 and 1,950 is 4,390. ‘The 
sum of all other groups” in New Jersey, accord- 
ing to the table, is 1,325 square miles ‘‘ in excess ” 
of group 5—which flatly contradicts the state- 
ment quoted from page xxv. 

In the fifth line below Table IV, on page xxv, 
the following sentence occurs: ‘‘It should also 
be noted that in the decade previous the increase 
of No. 2 was comparatively slight.” Mention 
had just before been made of the decade between 
1860 and 1870; the ‘‘ decade previous,” then, must 
have been that from 1850 to 1860. Table IV, just 
above, gives the area of group 2 in 1850 at 294,- 
698 square miles. In 1860 this area had increased 
to 353,341 square miles, the increase during the 
decade being 58,643 square miles. Now, the 
area of group 2 in 1790 was 83,346 square miles ; 
in 1880, it was 373,890 square miles. The increase 
in nine decades was 290,544 square miles ; the 
average increase during each decade was 32,282 
square miles. It would from tbis appear that 
‘*in the decade previous the increase of No, 2 
was comparatively ” great. A study of the table 
and the context will show that the mistake is in 
the number of the group. The sentence was 
doubtless intended to read: ‘‘It should also be 
noted that in the decade previous the increase of 
No. 1 was comparatively slight.” 

Table X (pp. xxvii and xxviii) places the en- 
tire area of Maryland in groups 3 and 4. Both 
the maps indicate that the great bulk ot Balti- 
more County in that State, besides a small part 
of Harford and Cecil Counties, is in group 5. 
The area of Baltimore County is 600 square miles 
(see Special Census Bulletin on Areas, p. 15); its 
population in 1880 was 83,356 (see p. 64). It con- 
tained no cities or towns of 8,000 or more inhabi- 
tants (see pp. 204, 205, 207, 208). It had, therefore, 
in 1880 a population of 138 to the square mile. 
The table (X, pp. xxvii and xxviii) should have 
credited some 500 or 600 square miles of the 
area of Maryland to group 5. 

The map places a section of Georgia to the 
south of Atlanta in group 5. Now, as the Cen- 
sus volume tells us (p. xxv), group 5 exists only 
where ‘“‘ manufacturing and trading villages are 
numerous.” Weare, of course, desirous of learn- 
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ing the exact extent of this thickly-settled por- 
tion of the South ; but on turning to the table 
(X, pp. xxvii and xxviii) it will be discovered 
that the entire area of Georgia is put in groups 
1, 2,5, and 4. The section map indicates that 
the very part of the State which the main map 
places in No. 5 is really in No. 4. The map- 
maker has blundered: “ manufacturing and 
trading villages” are not yet numerous enough 
in Georgia to support a population of 90 to the 
square mile. 

The map marks a tract of land lying on both 
sides of the boundary-line between Kansas and 
Missouri, as in group 5. The development of the 
former State has unquestionably been very 
rapid, but it would hardly have been antici- 
pated that any part of it had in 1880 more than 
90 inhabitants to every square mile. That such 
should be the case seems even harder to under- 
stand when another glance at the map shows 
that group 4 has no existence in the State. One 
portion of Kansas would thus appear to have a 
population of 90 to the square mile, and all the 
rest less than 45. The table (X, pp. xxvii and 
xxviii) credits 290 square miles of the settled 
area of Kansas to group 4, and none to group 5, 
which latter group, according to the table, does 
not exist in Missouri either. Now, 200 square 
miles would seem to be about the area of that 
portion of Kansas which the map places in 
group 5. The explanation of the contradiction 
suggests itself: the maker of the map put “V” 
where he should have put “IV.” 

We have already seen that the maps purport 
to mark cities of 8,000 inhabitants or upward by 
circles of solid color. On the map for 1870, 
Cumberland, Md., with a population of 8,056 
(see p. 204), Frederick, Md., with a population 
of 8,526 (see p. 205), and Madison, Ind., with a 
population of 10,709 (see p. 151), are properly 
designated. In 1880 these cities each had over 
8,000 inhabitants, Cumberland having 10,693 
{see p. 204), Frederick, 8,659 (see p. 205), and 
Madison, 8,945 (see p. 151). The first and last- 
named do not appear at all on the map for 1880, 
while Frederick is represented by a hollow circle 
such as is used to mark places like Meridian, 
Miss., whose population was 4,008 (see p. 235), and 
Prescott, Arizona, whose population was 1,836 
(see p. 99). 

The case of Raleigh, N. C., is still more curious. 
In 1870 its population was 7,790 (see p. 284), In 
1880 it had 9,265 inhabitants (see p. 284). The 
draftsman “has left undone that thing which he 
ought to have done, and has done that thing 
which he ought not to have done.” On the map 
for 1870, Raleigh is represented by a circle of 
solid color, on that for 1880 by a hollow circle. 

There is a strange and very serious error in 
the map for 1870. That map indicates that in 
that year there was not a city west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian with 8,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. In point of fact, there were eight cities 
whose population exceeded 8,000. Their names, 
population in 1870, and the authority for that 
statement of population, are given below : 





Name of City. Poquietien. Apter. 

San Francisco, Cal............ 49,473 Page 1 
Oa 500 ~~ ae 
Sacramento, Cal.............. 283 ee 
i scsscdecsesedoces 10,066 “ 109 
Pc cdchanesaccenses 9,089 “ 100 
Portland, O: n 8,293 “ 304 
San Antonio, Tex 12,256 “ 341 
Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 12,854 “ 3652 


This blunder cannot be considered an unim- 
portant one. The map conveys to a person 
looking at it an entirely erroneous impression of 
the social and industrial condition of the western 
half of the country in the year 1870, 

I do not pretend to have mentioned all the 


‘mistakes in these maps and tables. Space will 


not allow me to speak of all that I have dis- 
covered, and I have no reason to doubt that 
there are many that have escaped my somewhat 





hasty examination. In my next letter I hope to 
point out errors in some of the other maps and 
their corresponding tables. 
JOHN C. Rose. 
BALTImMoreE, Mp. 





THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE STAR- 
ROUTE PROSECUTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NarTION : 

Sir : In your issue of the 17th inst. you say : 
‘‘Mr. Carpenter’s address to the jury on Monday 
was one of the most impudent harangues ever 
delivered in a court of justice. He denounced 
the Attorney-General for appearing in the case, 
and denied that it was possible that the Presi- 
dent could have instructed him to prosecute.” 

There is, sir, an error in the foregoing which 
should not have occurred in a public journal 
professedly conducted upon principles of impar- 
tiality, and aspiring to a place above the level 
of mere sensationalism. I did no injustice to 
the Attorney-General. In manner and form, I 
treated him with the respect due to his reputa- 
tion and experience. I did suggest, and truly, 
and as I had a right to do, that his appearance 
in the case was without precedent in our history ; 
but if you will examine the report of my argu- 
ment as it is printed, you will not fail to discover 
that the word ‘‘denounce,” as applied to the 
remarks in question, is not appropriate. 

The Attorney-General of the United States, in 
the prosecution of a cause in an inferior court 
of criminal jurisdiction, can have no other status 
than that of assistant of, or substitute for, the 
regular prosecuting officer. There surely have 
been cases of more importance to the public than 
the one here considered—cases to which the 
United States was a party—in no one of which 
did the Attorney-General see fit to appear. 
Aaron Burr was tried for treason, and, in two 
instances, persons charged as the assassins of 
Presidents have been held to answer, and yet no 
Attorney-General deemed himself called upon 
to interpose. I did take the liberty to infer 
from this exceptional and most significant cir- 
cumstance, that there was an underlying, un- 
disclosed motive in the proceeding. I did sug- 
gest that the prosecution was a political rather 
than a judicial affair. I did deny that the Presi- 
dent had any rightful authority or influence in 
determining the result ; that he had, either per- 
sonally or vicariously, standing or voice in the 
tribunal ; that he was, in any sense, a judicial 
officer ; and so I still deny. I hold, moreover, 
that any intervention of his in a judicial pro- 
ceeding, whether by direct action or informal 
influence, would be a usurpation of power 
denied to him by the Constitution, and an out- 
rage upon the party against which it is exer- 
cised. I did contend that the duty of the jury 
was to found its verdict upon the evidence, and 
that all other matters should be rigorously ex- 
cluded from their consideration ; and, as this is 
in accordance with a principle as old as the 
common law, I fail to discover the justice of 
your criticism. 

The journalistic mind of the United States has 
‘become so enlisted for the conviction of the de- 
fendants, that it seems to have parted with what 
power of discrimination it previously possessed. 
As if the safety of the republic, or the respecta- 
bility of the American people in the eyes of the 
rest of mankind, depended upon such conviction, 
it has been inclined to approve of whatever agen- 
cies or influences might be employed to insure 
the desired result, irrespective of their legiti- 
macy. If the reprobates—as it deems them—of 
the Star-route connection cannot be brought to 
face their deserts without a departure from the 
forms and maxims which have hitherto obtained 
as conservative of the rights of the accused, let 
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there be such departure. It has become a cus- 
tom of the press to characterize the deportment 
of the prosecuting counsel as all that is mild, in- 
genuous, and conciliatory, while that of the de- 
fending is described as all that is rude, acrimo- 
nious, and dictatorial. The addresses to the jury 
upon one side are represented as eminently can- 
did, impartial, and veracious ; those upon the 
other as exceptionally ill-tempered, ambidexte- 
rous, and sophistical. There has not been this 
difference. The dividing line between urbanity 
and incivility has not been coincident with that 
between the defence and the prosecution. The 
defence has thought it matter of imperative 
duty to animadvert with some severity upon the 
palpable enlistment of Executive authority and 
influence as a factor in the prosecution ; and, if 
examples were needed to demonstrate its right 
so to do, they could be cited in abundance. I do 
not expect to silence the thousand tongues of 
error clamoring through the press in all parts of 
the country ; but, in consideration of the cha- 
racter of the Nation, I have ventured to offer so 
much by way of vindication and correction. 
Very truly yours, R. B. CARPENTER. 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 26, 1882. 





[The Attorney-General must be allowed to 
judge whether a case calls for his appearance in 
it or not. There is nothing improper, per se, 
in his appearance in any case, and it is certainly 
not open to the counsel for the defence to ob- 
ject tu it because it is “‘ unprecedented.” The 
case itself is unprecedented. No other has 
occurred in which a leading officer of the 
Government has been charged with swind- 
ling the Government on an immense scale, 
in collusion with a United States Senator 
and the Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of the party in power. Such a charge 
is far more serious and more dangerous to the 
state than either treason or murder, and from 
its very nature more difficult to prove, and 
therefore needing more attention from the law 
officers of the Government. Moreover, the 
President’s former relations, both political and 
personal, with Dorsey and Brady, make it im- 
peratively necessary that he should leave no- 
thing undone to satisfy the public that he 
honestly and earnestly seeks to have them 
brought to justice. There has been a great 
deal too much ‘‘ abuse of the plaintiff's attor- 
ney ” in the case already.—Ep. Nation. ] 





THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT IN OHIO. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The writer of the brief notice of Senator 
Sherman’s Mansfield speech in your last issue 
seems to understand but imperfectly the situa- 
tion in Ohio. The pith of that paragraph lies in 
the oft-repeated statement that in such matters 
as temperance public sentiment is higher than 
law, and that public sentiment tends toward 
“* tolerance.” 

The temperance Republicans of Ohio—and all 
agree that they constitute the moral strength of 
the party—do not seek for laws in advance of 
public sentiment. What is the gauge of public 
sentiment? The ballot. We ask that the sense 
of the people be taken on this great question. 
If a majority of the voting men of Ohio want 
free whiskey, and a Sunday given to debauch- 
ery, we shall submit, and wait until public sen- 
timent can be elevated. But if a majority are 
ready to vote for restrictive enactments, that is 
the sign that public sentiment sustains such 
laws. You may be sure astute politicians like 
Sherman and Foster would not embarrass their 





party with this question if they did not know 
that there is public sentiment behind it. 

But this public sentiment ‘has its fits and 
starts, and always develops itself in the way of 
tolerance.” These fits and starts occur in refe- 
rence to all laws. It is safe to say that through- 
out the country one-half the actual violators of 
law go“ unwhipt of justice,” screened, to some 
extent, by a kind of public sentiment. In re- 
gions haunted by the late lamented Jesse James 
public sentiment, with a certain large class, “‘ to- 
lerated” robbery ; but that public sentiment 
tends toward such tolerance, who can believe? 
No one has proposed to interfere with a man’s 
having wine or whiskey on his own table—that 
is his undisputed right. But drunkenness all 
civilized nations recognize and punish as a crime, 
and we venture to affirm that public sentiment 
will be less and less tolerant of that as man ad- 
vances. So of the drinking den. There may be 
in Europe, or may once have been, liquor-sellers 
of the type of the wily Miss Napier in ‘ Robert 
Falconer,’ but their date is out. The liquor- 
dealers with whom we have to do are simply 
bent upon their gains, and they are the great 
corrupters of the public morals. Society must 
be reformed by moral means, to be sure, but it 
was demonstrated in the Washingtonian move- 
ment, as often since, that moral means can only 
win a partial and insecure victory, unless sus- 
tained by law. The strongest public sentiment 
will not suppress or control your saloonist, un- 
less it is crystallized into law, precisely like the 
sentiment against robbery. 

Now, the saloonists of Ohio have had things 
their own way and scorn control. The regula- 
tions imposed upon them have been few, and 
purposely devised in such a way that they could 
not be enforced. There are no such restrictions 
as are prevalent even in Germany. Governor 
Foster (and he is not even an abstainer himself) 
publicly declares that ‘the traffic goes unre- 
strained, . and as a consequence there is 
hardly a family relationship in the State but 
counts at least one victim to this horrible traffic. 

And the action of the liquor-dealers 
raises the question as to whether the (existing) 
law shall be enforced or not. They openly defy 
the law.” 

Is not here an “irrepressible conflict”? Will 
public sentiment ever tolerate such a condition 
of affairs as the Governor has described? It 
is refreshing to lay aside the petty and per- 
sonal squabbles which so generally characterize 
State politics, and take hold of a real issue, one 
promising to check this business, which is the 
cause, according to Governor Foster, of nine- 
tenths of the crime and poverty of our State. 
Shall we not by so doing rob the low politicians 
of one great source of strength, and do our part 
toward ushering in that political millennium of 
which the Nation is the herald? 

Very respectfully, Wy. G. Frost. 

OBERLIN, V., August 21, 


DECAY OF THE FIGHTING PASSION. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: I was much interested by your comments 
upon Mr. Nadal’s statements in regard to the 
‘‘ fighting passion,” as shown in Byron’s heroes, 
for example ; a passion the manifestation of 
which is known to be greatly diminished in our 
time, and especially in this country. 

While admitting the ‘‘commercial” element 
of which you speak as a powerful factor in 
bringing about our national amiability, may I 
ask if there are not other reasons quite as effec- 
tive in the suppression of individual resentment, 
which result from the conditions of modern 
democratic society? First among these condi- 





tions perhaps is more a complete organization, 
by virtue of which protection from injury, and 
avenging of insults, are lodged with officials. A 
man accustomed to pay taxes for the protection 
of public and private safety is less likely to risk 
resisting an attack from a ruftian, by force of 
muscle or use of pistols, than he is to call for 
the police, or to seek his revenge in the law- 
courts. In other words, his personal injury is 
atoned for by legal remedies. 

Again, has not the general use of fire-arms in 
troduced an element in personal encounter 
which handicaps terribly the attempt to revenge 
one’s honor ? Prowess, as opposed to powder, is 
at but sorry odds; and brave men nowadays 
seem to have acquired a habit of appealing to com- 
mon sense, if there is room for any appeal at all 
in an attack upon life, property, or one’s good 
name. Itis difficult on other grounds to account 
for the tame submission of large companies of 
men to the command of one masked villain with 
a revolver —circumstances in which the in- 
stinct of commercial shrewdness would be little 
involved, as even the most sanguine of ‘* com 
mercial travellers” would have but slender 
hope of effecting a trade with the threatening 
ruffian. 

With these and other kindred causes operat 
ing in our social life is to be remembered, in re- 
gard to the great mass of the population, the 
obliteration, not so much of individual resent- 
ment, as of the individual himself, in the nine 
teenth century. More than of old, men hesitate 
to do the spontaneous thing. They are more 
self-conscious ; they look to see what others are 
doing ; they intrench themselves in the security 
of the crowd, of which they form a part. One 
hardly ventures to affirm that the high or- 
ganization which gives compactness and power 
to the whole body, may diminish vigor of cha- 
racter in any one of the component parts. Yet, at 
our present stage of development, it would seem 
as if some such cause accounted partly, at least, 
for what Mr. Howells has called *‘ our greatness 
as a nation and our weakness as a people.” 

8s. W. W. 

BEVERLY Farns, August 21. 





GEoRGE H. E.tLis, Boston, will issue next month 
an American edition of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe’s new work, ‘ The Peak in Darien.’ The 
name is derived from the last essay, of which the 
alternative title is, ‘‘ The Riddle of Death.” 

8S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, promise, in their 
‘* Philosophical Classics,” ‘Schelling’s Trans- 
cendental Idealism,’ by Prof. John Watson, of 
Queen’s University, Kingston. 

Judge Tourgée’s paper, Our Continent, bas 
purchased and absorbed Fotter’s American 
Monthly. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston’s papers on ‘‘ Life in the 
Thirteen Colonies” will begin in the November 
Century. They will be curiously illustrated. 

The second part of vol. iii. of the Proceedings 
of the Davenport (lowa) Academy of Natural 
Sciences contains a paper on the “‘ Inscriptions 
on the Davenport Tablets” (supposed aboriginal 
relics), by Professor Seyffarth, which will con- 
found the persecutors of the Chinese in this 
country. From some of the letters on these in- 
teresting stones he concludes bololy that ‘‘it is 
self-evident that America must have been popr- 
lated by the next [nearest] nations, of course 
by the Japanese, Coreans, and Chinese.” The 


Academy lost last December its devoted Presi- 
dent, Mr. Joseph Duncan Putnam, and the third 
and concluding part of this volume will be en- 
tirely occupied with a memorial tribute to him, 
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A curious survival is the Official Catalogue of 
that German General Exhibition of Public Hy- 
giene and Life Saving at Berlin which broke 
down last spring in consequence of the burning 
of the main building. It is a thick duodecimo, 
and, what with its lists of exhibitors and their 
articles and its advertisements, it has an obvious 
value even without the show. The Exhibition 
will be revived next spring, and the publishers, 
Messrs. Theodor Fischer and Julius Springer, 
promise a new catalogue in due season. 

Che leading articles in Le Livre for August 
are of an even and excellent quality. L. De- 
rOéme paves the way for bibliomaniacal competi- 
tion for “first editions” of the tragic poet Cré- 
billon, who has hitherto been, he holds, too much 
neglected in this regard. M. Eugéne Muller, of 
the Arsenal Library, tells with much learning of 
the lucky find of three unpublished letters of 
Voltaire’s, addressed to the Comte d’Argenson in 
1754, seeking his protection against the possible 
unhappy consequences of the unauthorized print- 
ing of the ‘Abrégé de l'Histoire Universelle.’ 
These letters were discovered in a copy of Vol- 
taire’s ‘Annales de Empire,’ presented at that 
time to the Count, and form a series with one 
published by Beuchot in his great edition of 
Voltaire’s complete works, and erroneously sup- 
posed to have been addressed to the Count’s 
nephew, the Marquis de Paulmy. The entire 
episode is very interesting. Pleasant reading, 
also, is M. Eugéne Forgues’s contribution to the 
papers on the book-illustrators of the present 
century, his subject being Gigoux, who still 
survives, a venerable figure but little bent with 
years. As usual in this series, specimens are 
given of the artist’s designs (to ‘Gil Blas’) and 
his portrait—a very French face—capitally re- 
produced from a crayon by himself. In a lighter 
vein is M. Ch. Collet’s ‘ The Old- Bookseller 
Achaintre and the Medical Student,” but not 
uninstructive withal. 

The August number of the Journal of Dra- 
matic Reform, issued by the Dramatic Reform 
Association, of Manchester, England, contains 
an essay on the “‘ Morality of the Drama,” and 
an account of the Shaksperean examination for 
public elementary schools, instituted by the As- 
sociation last year, and to be continued an- 
nually. The play selected for examination this 
year was the ‘‘ Tempest,” and next year it will 
be ‘Julius Cesar.” The Journal contains the 
question paper on the ‘ Tempest,” and it does 
not strike us as very profitable. 

Of late there has been a great reform in the 
literary text-books in use in the better class of 
French schools. The old-fashioned notes, in 
which every beauty of the poet was extolled as 
a marvel, are giving place to more modern ones, 
in which illustrative citations and quotations 
explain the text, and to the teacher is left the 
duty of dwelling on the intrinsic qualities of the 
style. In a series of “‘Classiques Francais” 
(Paris: Delagrave; New York: F. W. Christern), 
M. Pellisson, a graduate of the Ecole Normale, 
and now Professor of Rhetoric at Angouléme, 
has prepared school editions of three of Moliére’s 
plays which recall the excellent series of Shak- 
sperian plays edited by Mr. W. J. Rolfe. The 
three in question are ‘ Tartnfe,” the ‘‘ Avare,” 
and the ‘Femmes Savantes”; no doubt others 
will follow. To each play is prefixed a biogra- 
phical and critical study of Moliére and of his 
style, succeeded by a special explanatory essay 
on the play to be read. At the foot of each page 
are judiciously brief remarks on grammatical 
and lexicographical points; and longer illustra- 
tive quotations and explanations are appended. 
Altogether, these editions seem to us much better 
than any in use in American schools—for stu- 
dents, at least, who are sufficiently advanced in 
French not to need any assistance in translation; 





and perhaps such students only should be allowed 
to read Moliére. 

A second edition of the ‘Literary Reader,’ 
part 2, prepared for the higher classes in (Dutch) 
schools, and for home-teaching, by Taco H. De 
Beer and Elisabeth Jane Irving, marks the in- 
terest felt inthe English Janguage in Holland, es- 
pecially as the work has been entirely rewritten. 
The selections from English nineteenth-century 
writers are commendable, but tbe critical esti- 
mates hardly deviate from the generally accept- 
ed judgments. The English are followed in the 
absurd estimate put upon Poe; and in the case of 
our other literary lights very little deference is 
paid to American opinion. Emerson as a poet 
is wholly disregarded. Walt Whitman is classed 
under ‘‘novelists and humorists.” We fail to 
identify the novelist ‘‘ Passmore Edwards,” 
who is ranked, as a warm supporter of the aboli- 
tion cause, with Mrs. Stowe and Richard Hil- 
dreth. 

We have received from Mr. Christern the 
first number of the Baltischer Féderalist, a 
‘political liberal monthly, free from cen- 
sorship,” published at Geneva. As its title 
indicates, it is to be devoted to the interests 
of the Baltic provinces, although its rather 
meagre contents do not make it clear how these 
interests are to be advanced as distinguished 
from “ liberal” interests elsewhere in Russia. 
The Foderalist is not in sympathy with either 
Russia orGermany ; denounces Ignatieff as well 
as Aksakoff and _ Loris-Melikoff ; considers 
Socialism the burning question of the day, yet 
finds neither Russian nor ‘‘ European” Social- 
ism suited to its purposes ; protests against ter- 
rorism and ‘“‘systematic political assassination,” 
while predicting in leaded type that the Czar 
cannot possibly escape the Nihitistic attempts on 
his life, etc., etc. 


—In an ancient city like Boston the number of 
the architectural relics of the past is against the 
paramount fame of any one of them. Partly for 
this reason and partly, it is true, from civic 
neglect, the Old State House has been quite over- 
shadowed by Philadelphia’s Independence Hall, 
a much younger building, and historically a 
good way in the rear when one examines the 
beginnings of colonial independence and revolt. 
The present Old State House, the second struc- 
ture for public purposes on the same site, was 
built in 1713, and, though burnt out in 1747, re- 
tained its exterior walls. The upper halls, 
which, with the roof and other external features 
of the building, have been restored with the 
greatest accuracy and intelligence at the cost of 
the city, are now as nearly as possible the same 
as those in which Otis denounced the Writs of 
Assistance in 1761, when, as John Adams, a rapt 
spectator, declared, ‘‘ Then and there was the 
first scene of the first act of opposition to the ar- 
bitrary claims of Great Britain ; then and there 
the child Independence was born.” Other stir- 
ring scenes in the same halls, in which Samuel 
Adams particularly figured as the opponent of 
Parliamentary usurpation, are described in the 
scholarly dedicatory address of Mr. Wm. H. 
Whitmore, of the Common Council, just pub- 
lished as a city document. One of these was the 
trial and acquittal of Captain Preston and his 
soldiers for the ‘‘ Boston Massacre,” which had 
occurred under the windows of the Old State 
House. Here, too, General Gage was sworn in 
as Governor of the province in 1774, and John 
Hancock as first Governor of the State in 1780, 
From the centre window of the Representatives’ 
Hall Washington reviewed a procession in his 
honor in 1789. From 1830 to 1840 the city occu- 
pied the building for its municipal offices, Har- 
rison Gray Otis being the first mayor to take 
possession. Mr, Whitmore’s address is replete 





with interest, and may be had, we understand, 
on application to the City Messenger, Mr. A. 
H. Peters, at the City Hall. It is being ela- 
borated by the author, who more than any 
other citizen was the promoter of the restora- 
tion, and in time it will be printed in more ele- 
gant form, with the aid, we hope, of abundant 
illustrations. The beautiful halls, now dedicated 
for ever to the public, are already much fre- 
quented from motives of curiosity and reve- 
rence, 


—Two exceptions may be taken to Mr. Higgin- 
son’s article on the ‘‘ Visit of the Vikings,” in the 
current Harper : first, as to the credit which 
this writer gives to Palfrey for having exploded 
the theory of the Norse origin of the Old Stone 
Mill at Newport ; and second, to his statements 
of the opinions of the late Professor Diman con- 
cerning the Mount Hope Bay inscription. This 
inscription was first engraved and published in 
Mr. Miller’s ‘ Notes on the Wampanoag Indians.’ 
As to the first exception, Mr. Palfrey is entitled 
to no such credit. He simply copied another’s 
work, and he very properly says so, thus; 
‘*Many of the facts in this note are taken from 
a little treatise entitled ‘Controversy Touching 
the Old Stone Mill.’” This little treatise was 
written by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks, of New- 
port, where it was published in 1851, seven years 
before Mr. Palfrey published his history. It 
contains all that Palfrey gives, but it contains a 
great deal more. The engraving of the Leam- 
ington Mill is in it, copied, as the author says, 
from a cut in the Penny Magazine, for Novem- 
ber, 1856. This cut Mr, Palfrey reproduces, with 
such changes, he says, as a personal inspection 
required; notwithstanding which, a personal in- 
spection of the two engravings will show them 
to be precisely similar. The case against the 
Old Stone Mill is closed, but Mr. Higginson could 
have much strengthened his paper by a reference 
to Mr. George C. Mason’s conclusive article in 
the Magazine of American History for Septem- 
ber, 1879. 


—The second exception refers to the very seri- 
ous misrepresentation of the opinions held by 
the late Professor Diman concerning the visit 
of the Northmen. Mr. Higginson says: ‘ But 
the remarkable fact is that Professor Diman, in 
giving a memorial address at Bristol, in 1880, 
after a rediscovery of the rock (in Mount Hope 
Bay), absolutely ignored its existence, and took 
pains to say that if the Norsemen ever were in 
that bay, they left no trace behind them.” Pro- 
fessor Diman’s oration was delivered September 
24, 1880. Mr. Miller’s ‘ Wampanoags’ was pub- 
lished November 1, 1880, Mr. Diman knew 
nothing of the rediscovery of the rock, previous 
to the publication of Mr. Miller’s book, which 
fact of course explains why he “ absolutely 
ignored its existence.” Moreover, the bay to 
which Diman makes reference is not the Mount 
Hope Bay where this rock lies, but Narragan- 
sett Bay. Immediately on the publication of 
the book a copy was sent to Mr. Diman, and he 
wrote a communication concerning it to the 
Providence Journal, In it heused the follow- 
ing language : 

‘** But the feature of this book which gives it 
its special interest, and which is likely to call 
the attention of scholars to it very widely, is its 
incidental reference to the Northmen, and the 
account it gives of the very curious inscription 
that has been discovered near Mount Hope. An 
engraving of this inscription is given in the ap- 
pendix, and a cursory glance is enough to show 
that if its genuineness can be established beyond 
a doubt, it furnishes by far the most decisive evi- 
dence that has ever been brought forward of the 
presence of the Northmen in our bay. The let- 
ters bear a much closer resemblance to Norse 
writing than the inscription upon Dighton Rock, 
which is now considered by the most competent 
judges to be the work of Indians, The Mount 
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Hope inscription is totally different in appear- 
ance, and, if we are not wholly deceived in our 
estimate of its importance, it will lead to a new 
discussion of the vexed question of the visits of 
the Northmen to Narragansett Bay.” 





When Mr. Higginson quotes: “If the Norse- 
men ever were in the bay, they left no trace 
behind them,” he adds, ‘“‘This verdict ought to 
be final.” There is another paragraph, how- 
ever, in Mr. Diman’s memorial address which 
runs as follows : ‘‘We may accept without hesi- 
tation the claim that they (the Northmen) dis- 
covered Greenland, that they cruised along the 
coast of Labrador and Nova Scotia, and that 
they pursued their dangerous navigation as far 
south as Cape Cod and Narragansett Bay.” 


—The second session of the American Forestry 
Congress was held in Montreal on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 21st and 22d instant. The attend- 
ance was not large, and only remarkable from 
the entire absence of all the men to whom the 
country looks for instruction in regard to the 
condition and proper management of our forests. 
Dr. Loring presided in his usual graceful man- 
ner. His deportment was fine, and the hall 
“fairly rang with applause,” we are told, at 
some of his graceful sallies, although, fortu- 
nately for his hearers, he did not confine himself 
very closely to the subject of the meeting. 
Science, according to the head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States, can 
do nothing more for forestry. Science has had 
its say on this subject, and the solution of the 
forest question must now be left to some other 
and presumably more effectual agent—the plat- 
form, no doubt. The usual amount of startling 
statistics were presented to the meeting—the 
number of times the railway-ties in use in the 
United States would stretch round the earth if 
placed end to end, and how big a pile of cord- 
wood these same ties would make, and how 
much bigger such a pile would be than the pile 
of wood made every year into matches, and so 
ou—and much vague and general talk about 
forests was indulged in. The occasion, however, 
produced a few good papers. Mr. B. E. Fernows, 
upon ‘Conditions of Forest Growth,” was sug- 
gestive, and showed practical knowledge of the 
subject. Dr. Mohr, of Mobile, spoke of the dis- 
tribution of the hard-wood trees of the Gulf Re- 
gion—a subject on which his wide travels through 
the Southern States in connection with the Cen- 
sus investigation should have made him an au- 
thority. Professor Bickmore, Curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History of this 
city, who was to have described the nature and 
purposes of the really magnificent collections 
illustrative of the forests of the United States, 
which New York owes to the enlightened libe- 
rality of Mr. Morris K. Jesup, withdrew his 
paper in order to read it before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, con- 
vened in the same city. 


—It is well known that ‘ Faust’ was originally 
published as a fragment in the first authorized 
edition of Goethe’s works, 1787-90. The book- 
seller Himburg, of Berlin, made the first com- 
plete collection of Goethe’s writings, which he 
issued, without the author’s sanction, in a very 
corrupt form. Goethe complained: bitterly of 
the piracy, as the only recompense which he 
received for this infringement of his rights was 
the present of a piece of Berlin porcelain. He 
was led, however, to undertake the preparation 
of a complete edition of his works, which was 
published by Goeschen in Leipzig. The seventh 
volume contained ‘ Faust: a Fragment,’ which 
was soon issued separately. Copies of ‘ Faust’ 
in this latter form have become very rare, and 
Hirzel procured in England the copy contained 





in his valuable Goethe library, now the property 








of the University of Leipzig. Two reprints of 
this early ‘ Faust’ have recently appeared. The 
one (published at Freiburg im Breisgau) is an 
exact reprint of Hirzel’s copy, line for line, even 
to the size of the page. The type, punctuation, 
and typographical errors are faithfully repro- 
duced. The second reprint (Heilbronn) contains 
a valuable introduction by the editor, discussing 
the relative value of the various editions that 
appeared in 1790. Four editions of ‘ Faust * were 
issued by the same publisher in that year. The 
question naturally arises, Which of these is the 
earliest, corresponding most nearly to the form 
as it was originally written by Goethe? After a 
careful comparison of eight texts, Seuffert con- 
cludes that the poem first appeared in the 
seventh volume of the collected works, and was 
issued separately, possibly printed from the 
same plates, the signatures at the bottom of the 
page being omitted, and a new title-page pre- 
fixed. The first five sheets were found reason- 
ably free from errors, but the remaining five 
contained so many misprints that the types 
were reset, in which operation other mistakes 
were introduced. These sheets, as revised, were 
published in a second edition of Goethe’s works, 
which appeared the same year. ‘Faust’ was 
issued separately in Leipzig, and, which seems 
to have escaped the knowledge of the editor, in 
Vienna. Hirzel’s treasured volume, as well as 
Holland’s facsimile reprint, is a copy, not of the 
first, but of the corrected edition. Inthe Seuffert 
(Heilbronn) edition, obvious errors of print are 
corrected ; these changes are, however, indicated 
in the preface. Marginal pumbers refer to the 
lines of the standard editions of Schroer and 
Von Loeper. The Holland edition, while thus 
relegated to the second place in point of time, 
has an independent interest as preserving the 
original typography of the first five editions. 
It may be added, as an illustration of the early 
indifference of Goethe to the text of his own 
writings, that he did not retain copies of the 
original editions of his works ; and when he set 
about preparing a corrected edition, he used in 
some cases the corrupt text given by Himburg. 


—Professor Ernst Haeckel continues, in the 
July Rundschau, his interesting ‘‘ Letters from 
India.” His sojourn in Ceylon promises to be 
rich in scientific results, the flora of the island 
having especially fascinated him. He speaks of 
the botanical garden of Peradenia, near the an- 
cient ‘‘ royal city ” of Candy, as ‘“ the botanist’s 
paradise.” This wonderful region has furnished 
him with subjects for aumerous drawings and 
water-color sketches, which will undoubtedly be 
given to the public in the full account of his ex- 
pedition. The botanical garden was laid out by 
the British Government in 1819, and comprises 
150 acres. It subserves not only scientific, but 
also practical purposes, inasmuch as the planters 
and gardeners of the island receive from it their 
supply of seed. At the time of Prof. Haeckel’s 
visit, he met there Dr. Marshall Ward, Royal 
Cryptogamist of Great Britain, who was sent out 
by his Government two years ago to study the 
“‘coffee-leaf disease,” which for a number of 
years has made such havoc among the coffee 
plantations of Ceylon. Dr. Ward fully recog- 
nized and described the nature of the fungus 
causing the blight (hemileja vastatrix), but 
failed to discover a remedy. As a reward for 
his arduous labors, he was severely attacked in 
the press, especially by coffee-planters ; “as if,” 
Prof. Haeckel takes occasion to say, ‘‘the hun- 
dreds of scientists who are in Europe engaged in 
similar investigations always succeeded in find- 
ing a remedy after recognizing the disease. The 
experienced physician and naturalist familiar 
with the facts knows that this is very rarely the 
case, and that the wonder rather is that there 





exists any specific at all, such as quinine is 
against fever.” Haeckel found botanizing in 
Ceylon by no means pure pleasure; for while 
admiring a magnificent specimen of the oi] pale 
(elaeis), he suddenly felt his legs attacked by 
half-a-dozen leeches (hirudo ceylanica), one of 
the worst of the many zodlogical plagues which 
infest that island. ‘They crawl] with wonderful 
rapidity up one’s boots, boring their way through 
the stockings. Their bite is not always imme 

diately felt, so that one evening Haeckel did not 
notice their presence on his body until he saw 
the blood trickling down his white trousers 
The bite is not generally serious, but may some 
times become so. Prof. Haeckel protected bin 

self afterward against them in his excursions b) 
impregnating his high boots at the top with ca: 

bolic acid. He, however, made a much mor 
dangerous acquaintance in a large cobra (ica 
tripudians), which crawled through the open 
garden-door into his bedroom, and was within 
a foot of him when noticed by bis servant. A! 
together, his visit to Ceylon did not lack th: 
excitement and pleasure which the mere sports 
man 1s sure to find there. He was, for instance», 
so fortunate as to kill at the first shot a colossal 
lizard, over six feet in length, the hydrosaurus 
salvator, so much dreaded by the superstitious 
natives. 


—In an exbaustive review of the new edition 
of Overbeck’s ‘Geschichte der griechischen 
Plastik’ (History of Greek Sculpture), in the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, the Egyptologist, 
Prof. Ebers, breaks a lance for ancient Egyptian 
art as the progenitor of Hellenic art. Contrary 
to Overbeck, he denies the autochthonic cha 
racter of the earliest Grecian art, dwelling, with 
Pausanias and Strabo, on the resetiiblance be 
tween Greek and Egyptian statuary, so notice 
able in the head-dress, and pointing out that 
even the symbolical figures, partly human, 
partly animal, the existence of which in Greece 
Overbeck denies, were occasionally imitated by 
the earliest Hellenic sculptors, Overbeck ad 
mits that in Grecian statues the ears were fre 
quently placed too high—a peculiarity univer 
sally noticeable in the Egyptian heads of anti 
quity, and, according to Ebers, to be found in 
reality among modern Egyptians. Phoenician 
influence, he says, easily explains the imitation 
of Egyptian models in Hellas ; for the Phoni- 
cians had completely adopted Egyptian art, 
carrying the statuary manufactured on the Nile 
to Cyprus and other islands, as well as to the 
coast of Greece. It is scarcely derogatory to 
Grecian art, Prof. Ebers thinks, to assume that 
its archaic works were influenced by Egvpto- 
Pheenician example, as we thus leave intact 
our conception of the Hellenic sense of beauty , 
and truth to nature. Prof. Ebers intends to 
treat this subject more fully at a later day. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


The Life and Speeches of the Right Hon, John 
Bright, M.P. By G. Barnett Smith. 2 vols. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton ; New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


To a student of human nature, few pursuits are 
more interesting than to trace out the essential 
contrast underlying the superficial similarity 
between the character of Cobden and the cha- 
racter of Bright. Such a comparison is certainly 
(in spite of the proverb) not ‘‘odious,” and 
affords the best means for appreciating and 
understanding the strong and the weak points 
of the Quaker statesman, who will always be an 
impressive figure in the historical portrait-gal- 
lery of English worthies. To superficial obser- 
vation, the two heroes of the free-trade move 
ment appear the Siamese twins of public life, 
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They had everything in common which it was 
possible for two politicians to have in common 
without sacrificing the peculiarities of individual 
character. Their objects were the same. They 
both made the freedom of commerce, the main- 
tenance of peace, the development, im short, of 
industrial progress, the ends of their statesman- 


ship. They both sought to attain these aims by 
the same means—namely, by orderly agitation, 
and by appeals to the English democracy. They 
both, though at one time the acknowledged 
leaders of the popular party, were never repub- 
licans or, even in the Continental sense of the 
term, democrats. They both sprang from and 


represented the English middle class ; and they 
were both imbued with the principles, the senti- 
ments, or the prejudices of manufacturers. 
Hence they were both out of sympathy as well 
with the nationalist as with the communistic 
doctrines which, for thirty years, convulsed 
foreign society. Identity of opinion led to 
identity of action. On two occasions only, dur- 
ing a long Parliamentary career, were Cobden 
and Bright found voting on opposite lobbies. 
While they both lived, they uniformly shared 
both triumph and defeat. They both rose to 
fame with the success of the Anti-Corn Law 
League ; they both suffered discredit from the 
failure to bring over their countrymen to the 
doctrines of the Peace Society ; they both de- 
nounced the Crimean War ; they both were at 
once horrified and amazed at the influence of 
Palmerston ; they both were utterly defeated in 
their struggle against Palmerstonian popularity. 
As the tide of sentiment which had brought and 
kept Palmerston in power began to ebb, Cobden 
and Bright alike regained authority. The one 
never took office, but be negotiated the French 
treaty ; the other has now been three times a 
member of the Cabinet, and could hardly be ex- 
cluded, against his own will, from any Liberal 
Ministry. 

Perfect unity both in opinion and in action 
has been, moreover, in the case of Cobden and 
Bright, combined with loyal, complete, and un- 
broken friendship. When, on the death of his 
colleague, Mr. Bright uttered in Parliament the 
few words which conclude with the sentence— 
** I have only to say that, after twenty years of 
most intimate and almost brotherly friendship 
with him, I little knew how much I loved him 
until I found I had lost him”—every one knew 
that this language was the expression of the 
simplest truth. The range of political history 
may be searched through without revealing one 
other instance of friendship between political 
allies so tender and so unbroken as the tie which 
bound together the two freetraders. It is indeed 
possible that this closeness and permanence of 
union between two men, each of whom was 
endowed with marked individuality, was due to 
the contrast between their characters ; for Cob- 
den and Bright were at bottom as different as 
two persons can be who adopt the same prin- 
ciples and adhere to the same course of action. 
Cobden was essentially a thinker. Cobden’s 
rapid intellectual development, the marvellous 
use he made of every opening for self-education, 
his restless curiosity, his keen observation, his 
belief in his theories, his devotion to them, his 
argumentative prowess in their defence—are 
the traits which arrest the attention of all 
thoughtful readers of the excellent biography 
by Mr. Morley. Cobden's conduct was through- 
out life governed by his intellectual conceptions. 
His ideas of progress forced him to labor for 
their realization. These conceptions became, in 
a true sense, his religion. Hence he was by 
conviction, in virtue, one may say, of the faith 
that was in him, a reformer or an innovator. 
But the method which he adopted to promote 
the cause which he had at heart was accidental. 


. 





He was an innovator by nature; he was an 
agitator and a speaker by the force of circum- 
stances. Argument was natural to him ; but 
the fact that he argued before assemblies and 
harangued popular meetings was the mere result 
of his position. Under different circumstances 
he might have been an official and an adminis- 
trator, and have applied his powers of persuasion 
to convincing monarchs or ministers instead of 
using them to convince meetings or associations. 
He was at least as much at home in the negotia- 
tion of the French treaty as in conducting the 
affairs of the League. He was never, in any 
true sense, a Liberal ; he was scarcely a demo- 
crat. By nature he was an administrative re- 
former, connected by moral and intellectual 
affinities far more closely with ministers such as 
Turgot than with oratorical statesmen or agi- 
tators such as Grattan or O’Connell. 

Cobden was, therefore, according to the point 
of view you take, at once a much less or a much 
more thoroughgoing innovator than he appeared 
to the public. He had no taste for disorder or 
violence ; he had none of the revolutionary 
fervor for change; he had, to judge by his 
attitude, hot only as regards the Coup d'état, 
but also as regards our Civil Way, little sym- 
pathy with the desire for freedom as distiy- 
guished from the desire for rational and orderly 
government. On the other hand, he was utterly 
uninfluenced by the Conservative respect for es- 
tablished forms ; he had not any desire to keep 
to the “lines of the Constitution.” In ago 
truth, he had no respect for the Constitution it- 
self. 
trative efficiency of 
to the apparent in 









e Prussian beaurocracy 
ency of English constitu 
tionalism. Had ever been in power, he 
would, we suspe¢t, have been found one of the 
most efficient, the most daring, and the most 
restless of administrators. An enthusiastic theo- 
rist, endowed with gifts of practical manage- 
ment, will go far greater lengths in the way of 
change than will the most vehement of orators, 
Moreover, as we have said, Cobden’s theories of 
progress were his religion. With the fervor and 
sincerity of his social views is, it may be sus- 
pected, closely connected his calmness or neu- 
trality as to what are generally called religious 
questions. He was, to judge by Mr. Morley’s 
account, a churchman who, like the mass of 
English churchmen, accept calmly the creed in 
which they are educated, and as regards their 
political and social convictions leave this creed 
altogether out of account. Cobden was, tu judge 
by every sign by which one man can judge an- 
other, as good a man as has ever taken part in 
English public life ; but his goodness had little 
connection with the religion which is, or is not, 
taught in churches. 

No one fact marks so clearly the contrast be- 
tween Cobden and Bright as the different rela- 
tion of the two statesmen to their religious 
creed. Cobden’s churchmanship is a matter of 
very secondary importance. It perhaps pre- 
served him from a special form of sectarian nar- 
rowness ; it certainly had no other effect on his 
public life. George Combe’s ‘Constitution of 
Man’ contributed much more to his moral de- 
velopment than did the Prayer-Book. Bright's 
Quakerism, on the other hand, is the key to his 
character. It has colored his convictions, his 
oratory, his political conduct. No one will ever 
appreciate Mr. Bright’s powers or their limita- 
tions who does not remember that the one Dis- 
senter who has since 1662 played a leading part 
in English public life was by birth, by training, 
and by sympathy, a member of the Society of 
Friends. That Quakerism has given to Bright 
his deepest convictions is, in one sense, patent to 
every one. His earliest efforts as a politician 
were directed against the union of Church and 





He avowed his preference for the adminis- 


State, against capital punishment, against just 
those features in English institutions which are 
most opposed to the Quaker theory of life. It is 
of much more consequence to notice that his elo- 
quence itself derives its special peculiarities from 
his creed. His oratorical genius was, like every 
other form of genius, the gift of nature ; but 
the specific character of his oratory has, in two 
or three different ways, been impressed with the 
Quaker spirit. Its peculiar beauty is its sim- 
| plicity, its directness, its massiveness. Let a 
Quaker be inspired with eloquence, and that elo- 
quence must of necessity resemble the speaking 
‘of John Bright. It is, again, to Quakerism that 
one may to a great extent refer a peculiarity in 
his speeches which has been more often noticed 
than understood. Bright has done more than 
most speakers to affect the convictions of Eng- 
lishmen. But Bright—in this point utterly un- 
hke Cobden—never argues. He is neither the 
sympathetic reasoner, such as Mill, who tries at 
any rate to enter into the tion of his oppo- 
nents, nor is he the cogent lggieal reasoner, such 
as Cobden, who meets opponents.with an array 
of clear, forcible a ts, which, if you once 
grant their prgm in an almost inevi- 







"table acquiesgenc¢ in their conclusions. Bright's 
strength lies ‘not/in argument, but in the state- 
ment and gnforcement of the strong points, and 
‘especially the strong moral points, of his case. 
His 


hes against the Crimean War produced 
e long run as much effect for good or bad 


a good deal more visible in 1882 than it was in 
\ 1854 or 1857. These addresses owe their effec- 
‘tiveness not to argumentative force, but to the 
lvividness with which they bring before popular 
‘imagination the actual and indubitable horrors 
lof war, the apparent remoteness of the interests 
\for the sake of which soldiers are tortured and 
‘slain on the battle-field, and the immense mate- 
rial losses which counterbalance the problematic 
‘gains of warfare. To the reasons for and against 
the war with Russia, nothing is directly added. 
‘But hundreds who had never till they had lis- 
‘tened to Bright realized what war is, were forced 
while hearing him to recognize the greatness of 
‘its evils, and thus to feel that nothing but the 
most unanswerable reasoning could justify a 
civilized or Christian nation for having recourse 
to arms, 

Exactly the same remark applies in principle 
to his speeches upon reform or upon Ireland. 
Here, again, what you find is not argument, but 
the forcible statement of certain facts which, as 
far as they go, tell in favor of the orator’s con- 
clusions. It were easy to find a hundred an- 
swers, good, bad, or indifferent, to Mr. Bright’s 
proposals for the extension of the franchise ; but 
no one could read the utterances of the member 
for Birmingham without feeling, as he had never 
felt it before, the anomaly of the fact that in a 
country boasting of its free government the vast 
majority of the people had no share in what is 
called popular representation. His numerous 
addresses on Irish grievances, and his proposals 
for the remedy of Irish grievances, were and are 
open to much criticism—constructive statesman- 
ship is utterly foreign to Mr. Bright’s genius ; 
but, on the other hand, these speeches and these 
proposals made it absolutely impossible for any 
candid man to blink the facts of Irish misery 
and of Irish discontent. English government in 
Ireland bas failed of the result which it is the 
aim of all good government to attain: it has not 
produced prosperity, happiness, or even peace 
among the Irish people. All Englishmen know 
that this is so ; and that they acknowledge it, is 
owing in great part to the speeches—one had al- 
most said the sermons—of John Bright. For the 





point to notice in criticising bis character is that 
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he always has been a preacher, and a preacher 
of the Quaker type. The very essence of a ser- 
mon, as contrasted with an argument, is to ap- 
peal and give new strength to moral principles 
which every one admits—to turn truisms into 
truths. The essence of Quakerism is to regard 
the dictates of a good man’s own conscience as 
in some sense the inspiration of the Spirit of 
God ; and the salient feature of Bright’s oratory 
is that he preaches—that is, appeals to prevail- 
ing moral feelings and acts, speaks and de- 
nounces—with the certainty of a man who has 
been accustomed to regard his convictions as 
dictated by the voice of Heaven. 

At this point we pass from the nature of his 
oratory to the very fundamental characteristic 
of his genius. Cobden was, as we have said, at 
bottom a thinker. If we might be allowed a 
misuse of language, we should say of Bright 
that he was at bottom a “feeler.” His convic- 
tions rest on feeling or sentiment as surely as 
the convictions of his friend rested on reasoning. 
Nor can one avoid the conclusion that Quaker- 
ism, which teaches its disciples to consider the 
dictates of a good man’s conscience—in other 
words, his feelings—as in some sense inspired, 
must stimulate the tendency to rely on moral 
sentiment as a sure guide amidst the perplexities 
of political life. When, on his recent retirement 
from the Ministry, Mr. Bright explained his 
action by the necessity of obeying the moral 
law, he obviously did not perceive the indirect 
censure which he passed upon colleagues whom 
he quitted with feelings of deep regret and of un- 
diminished esteem and affection. He did not 
perceive, further, either the retort to which he at 
once laid himself open at the mouth of Mr. Glad- 
stone, or the assumption which he tacitly made, 
not only that international dealings ought to be 
governed by reference to the moral law (which 
few persons will dispute), but that the moral 
rules of private life made for transactions be- 
tween man and man are at once applicable to 
dealings between nation and nation. But if Mr. 
Bright, versed as he is in public affairs, and 
accustomed to dealings with men, failed to per- 
ceive the effect of his words, or the assumptions 
which his position involved, the failure was 
assuredly due partly to his being influenced far 
more by feeling than by thought, and still more 
to the fact that his attitude was exactly in 
accordance with the natural and, we may say, 
inevitable assumptions or beliefs of a Quaker. 

Let no one, however, suppose that Bright has 
always been at a disadvantage as compared 
with Cobden, owing to his reliance on moral 
sentiment rather than on a reasoned-out theory 
of politics. A man may be a thinker, and even 
a logical thinker, but, if his theories rest upon 
unsound or narrow premises, they may lead to 
results far less in accordance with truth than 
the conclusions of a friend who is guided mainly 
by sound moral sentiment. On one occasion, at 
least, Cobden and Bright were all but divided by 
a tacit, though perhaps not quite acknowledged, 
difterence of political sympathies. Cobden was 

, a very lenient judge of Secession. Bright, from 
first to last, denounced the republic of slave- 
owners in the sternest language of political and 
moral denunciation. In plain trutb, he lent his 
moral support to the armies of the North. It is 
easy enough to point out the superficial incun- 
sistency between his denunciations of war and 
his zeal on behalf of a republic engaged in sup- 
pressing rebellion by the use of gigantic armies. 
It is far fairer and more instructive to note that 
the inconsistency, if such it were, was, in truth, 
the result of essential moral consistency. The 
wars which Bright denounced seemed to him to 
have no moral justification. A war for freedom 
against slavery was a crusade which roused all 
his best and strongest moral feelings. No one 





now doubts that Bright’s fervor gave him an 
insight into the affairs of this country which es- 
caped the penetration of Cobden’s logical intellect. 
The attitude of the two men toward the United 
States is also connected with another difference 
between them which it is hardly possible to 
leave without notice. Bright was far more of a 
democrat than his ally, and, odd as the combina- 
tion sounds, he was, and we are convinced he is, 
far more of a Conservative. Bright sympathized 
with popular government. He has been in 
office, but he has never displayed any of Cob- 
den’s administrative talent. Hence he unre- 
strainedly admired the American democracy. 
Hence, too, he has never exhibited any wish for 
fundamental changes in the Constitution of Eng- 
land. 

Of the influence for good and bad of Bright's 
democratic conservatism we may write on 
another occasion. In an estimate of bis cha- 
racter, the point to note is its conservative bias. 
He has, for instance, distinctly repudiated all 
sympathy with Home Rule, on the strictly con- 
servative ground that two representative As- 
semblies would be an “intolerable mischief,” 
and that no sensible man can wish for them 
“‘who does not wish the United Kingdom to be- 
come two or more nations.” He has even more 
distinctly declined to express so much as an 
opinion in favor of republicanism. As to opi- 
nions on the question of monarchy or republi- 
canism, ‘‘I hope and believe it will be a long 
time before we are asked to give our opinion ; 
our ancestors decided the matter a good while 
since, and I would suggest that you and I should 
leave any further decision to our posterity.” 
The appeal to the wisdom of our ancestors is, in 
its way, exquisite. Cobden was no-more a re- 
publican than Bright, but we doubt whether he 
ever thought of pausing in any reform because 
our ‘ancestors had decided the matter a good 
while since.” 
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It is hard tosay why ‘ Tie Lady Maud’ is notas 

good a sea-story as the ‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 

It has plenty of incident and excitement, and 

the power of marine and nautical description 

displayed is just as marked. It is no more over- 
loaded with the technical lingo of the sea than 
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the earlier story, and yet it cannot be denied 
that it is hardly likely to add much to the au- 
thor’s reputation. The explanation of the inferi- 
ority of the story probably lies in the fact that 
its whole structure is felt to be artificial rather 
than natural. There was an unconscious art 
about the earlier story which riveted the atten 
tion “pon the ill-fated vessel from the moment 
she left her moorings to the rescue of the sur- 
vivors of her wreck at the close, and produced 
the keenest kind of dramatic and human inte- 
rest. Misfortune and disaster succeeded each 
other with startling and extraordinary ra 
pidity, and yet it all seemed credible, because 
everything that occurred had a plausible connec 
tion with what had gone before, and indeed 
seemed to be made perfectly natural by it 
There is nothing of this kind in ‘The Lady 
Maud.’ She was undoubtedly a very fine vessel, 
and it is melancholy to think that she should 
have gone to pieces on one of the Bahama Cays, 
and that the wife of the owner, Sir Mordaunt 
Brookes, should have lost her life on a voyage 
which her husband persuaded her into taking 
for the benefit of her health ; and there is a high 
degree of probability in the part played by the 
drunken skipper Purchase in the story ; and 
Miss Tuke is a nice girl, wits no more of the 
flirt about her than we feel to be natural under 
the circumstances. But the reader does not be- 
lieve in the Lady Maud or her passengers. He 
feels that they have a literary taint which makes 
them unreal, and that there never was any such 
voyage or any such wreck, and that all the inci- 
dents of itare mere clever inventions of a sailor 
who has determined to write a thrilling tale, no 
matter at what cost. 

Mr. Russell's power of minute and life-like 
description of sea-scenes is his most marked 
gift, and curiously enough, notwithstanding his 
long experience of the sea, his photographic 
pictures bring out just the same points in relief 
which would be apt to strike most vividly the 
imagination of the greenest landsman. There 
isin ‘The Lady Maud’ a description of a tropi- 
eal storm which, for vividness, cannot be sur- 
passed in the literature of the sea : 


‘** But our doubts were soon resolved. We had 
scarcely shipped our waterproof coats when 
some rain fell. Each drop was as big as an egg, 
and though the fall did not last longer than a 
man could count twenty, yet so great was the 
weight of the drops that the deck boomed to the 
fall. Then came a pause, with nothing breaking 
the silence but the gushing sounds of water siitic- 
ing out of the scupper-holes into the sea. I was 
in the act of addressing Sir Mordaunt when a 
flash of lightning of the very color of sunlight 
struck through the blacknes: ; nay, had the sun 
himself looked out in bis full glory, he could not 
have spread a more piercing, widespread splen- 
dor. It was like looking at the yacht and the 
sea in the light of full noontide. How the eye 
could master so many objects in that breathless 
gush of yellow flame I cannot tell, but I could 
not have seen more had five minutes been al- 
lowed me. The masts, the line of bulwarks, the 
group of men standing motionless near the fore- 
mast in a crouching posture, some of them with 
their hands to their eyes, the whole sea black as 
ink, leaning its sharp ebon circle against the 
sulphur- colored radiant heaven—all these things 
I saw in that one second, and then the darkness 
was insufferable, thick as dense folds of mid- 
night vapor, not a stir nor moan of air in it, of 
an opacity that made me pant, as though the 
black envelopment suffocated me. The flash 
fell from right overhead, and it seemed that the 
crash must follow before the blaze went out. 
This expectation made the two or three seconds 
of silence that followed appear as long as a 
minute ; but then came the most ear-splitting 
roar that had ever deafened me. A crash in- 
deed, not a succession of peals, but one stupen- 
dous, unechoing explosion, that, smiting the oily 
surface of the water, boomed away in a dreadful 
roar, sinking and sinking ite cadence until it 


became a soft melodious echo in the distance.” 





It is bard to say whether ‘The Desmond Hun- 
dred’ is intended as a novel of American life, or 
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a religious novel, or both. So far as the plot 
goes, it might be of almost any country; but the 
scene is partly laid in New England, and most of 


the characters are New England people, and the 
author, whoever she is (for it may be assumed 
that she is a woman), has a high estimation of 
New England. Still, the hero of the book is a 
clergyman, who renounces the woman he loves 
and allows his brother to marry her, and there 
is a great deal about religion in the course of the 
story. Several of the characters, again, are 
English, and there is something in the tone of the 
religion and of the love which is not American. 
The author is evidently very much at home in 
New England, and the more commonplace New 
England characters and dialogue in the book are 
very good. The story opens with the prepara- 


tions for the reception in a New England village 
of the popular Dr. Manoah Sampson, who is 
bringing his wife—iaée Miss Nazareth Pitcher— 
home. He has been ‘ boarding” at Deacon 
Flint’s, and he is bringing his wife home to 
‘‘board” with him. The book opens as fol- 
lows : 

““*Be you going to have slapjacks. Celyndy, 
aloug with your cream-toast ¢’ asked Mrs. Wood, 
standing with her arms akimbo, and watching 
her sister-in-law, who was — flour upon a 
great table quite as white as the flour. 

“Celyndy, thus addressed, turned an apolo- 
wetic little smile upon her hard-visaged relative, 
and replied softly, ‘Well, yes, | guess so, Roxy. 
The Doctor, he’s awful fond of my slap-jacks, and 
it ain’t no trouble to speak of. Easter "li fry 
em.’ 

‘*** Ye—es,’ replied Mrs. Wood, meditatively. 
‘Only, if you'll take my advice, Celyndy, you'll 
begin with this woman the way you mean to 
hold out. Ef she sees slap-jacks and toast, and 
white bread and brown bread, and hot nut- 
cakes, and four kinds of pie, and pound and loaf, 
besides sa’ace, and | don’t know what all, the 
first meal, maybe she'll think it’s always going 
to be so, and the Doctor’s ten dollars a week 
ain’t a-going to pay for all that—not to have no- 
thing left over, that is.’” 

The novel, altogether, is above the average in 
the drawing of character, but in plot is rather 
weak, and in places vague. 

Mr. Jenkins has apparently drawn the plot of 
his novel from the history of the Union Géné- 
rale of Paris. He narrates the invention, rise, 
progress, and collapse of a great scheme of 
Catholic finance. Cosmo, the chief promoter of 
the Crédit Catholique, is an Italian, who comes 
to Paris, the possessor of a grand financial concep- 
tion, which is from one point of view a scheme 
for helping Catholic objects by means of finan- 
cial combinations of Catholic capital, and, from 
another, a plan for making through the use of 
Catholic enthusiasm a fortune for himself. He 
explains his project in such eloquent and glow- 
ing language to Marguerite de Rocheraie, the 
beautiful and devoted wife of the rich Catholic 
Marquis de Rocheraie, that she easily falls a vic- 
tim to his wiles ; but bis main argument with the 
‘solid men” of the story ir simple bribery and 
corruption. Most of the pr noters have large 
concessions and percentages. which are, of course, 
kept a secret from the body of the stockholders 
and from all the promoters who might be in- 
clined to look upon such machinery with distrust 
and aversion. The scheme is finally floated, 
and the shares go up at a fabulous rate, Every 
one becomes enormously rich on paper ; a few 
of the more knowing ones sell out in time, and 
become rich in reality; and finally a grand crash 
comes which brings the entire house of cards 
down about the ears of the great body of dupes, 
and the few honest promoters are involved in the 
general ruin. 

Cosmo’s operations are described by Mr. Jen- 
kins with a great deal of skill. His speech by 
which he gains the assistance of the Marquise is 
a masterpiece. In substance the argument by 
which he wins her over is as follows : He begins 
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with a sketch of the position of the Catholic 
Church, surrounded by the forces of Antichrist, 
English Protestantism, Continental atheism, Re- 
publican socialism, and, in addition to all the 
rest, the Jews. All these forces must be met 
and beaten, and the hardest of all to beat are the 
Jews, for they embody the motive-power of the 
modern world—finance. Protestant forms of 
belief are withering away and drying up under 
the intense sunlight of science. The Protestant 
Reformation attempted to create a ‘rational 
enthusiasm,” and such an enthusiasm is a con- 
tradiction in terms ; consequently, Protestant- 
ism is breaking down. Atheism is an old foe of 
the Church ; but it has been conquered before, 
and will beagain. ‘Socialism, the negation of 
all authority, with its modified forms of limited 
monarchy, constitutional government, republi- 
canism, communism, is only Protestantism car- 
ried to its logical extremes.” But Judaism is 
something quite different from all these. It 
permeates everything, not as a religious force, 
but because, instead, it offers ‘‘ not a speculative 
chance of good things in an unknown eternity, 
but the enjoyments of the present.” The power 
of the Jews is the power of finance—the power 
of the purse—which means the power of govern- 
ment, the control of policy, the direction of 
armies, the influence of the press. The Jew’s 
new promised land is the whole world ; he is 
buying up everything—real estate, railroads, 
banks, mines, the newspapers, all are passing 
into his hands. Itis the Jew who is the great 
enemy of the Church. He is undermining reli- 
gion by appealing to the passions most in vogue 
—avarice, ambition, the love of pleasure, of pos- 
session, of display, of power. And now we 
come to the grand idea: ‘The Church was rich 
—very rich. The wealth of its foundations, of 
its noble and ignoble capitalists, was prodigious 
—incalculable ; but it was disorganized, and it 
was not exploited. Wealth, permitted to stag- 
nate, lost its vitality ; it was not a benefit, it 
was a poison. The Jew never allowed money to 
remain in his pocket ; by keeping it moving, he 
turned four or five per cent. into a hundred per 
cent. If Catholicism would hold its own in the 
world—nay, would grasp the power of the world 
—it must grasp the reins of finance ; it must dis- 
lodge and conquer the Jew.” 

Of course, this could only be done by a com- 
pany—a great combination of Catholic capital, 
to control the railroads, the mines, the press, the 
telegraph, public opinion—everything now pass- 
ing into the hands of the Jews. That such argu- 
ments as these might have great influence with 
a good Catholic woman, when presented by a 
man of Cosmo’s power of statement and argu- 
ment, is probable enough, particularly if he is 
reinforced by the support and countenance of 
the Holy See. Cosmo not only has the Holy Fa- 
ther on his side, but he quietly secures a strong 
financial backing from a leading Jew firm, the 
members of which have no more objection to a 
financia] operation in the interest of Catholicism 
than to any other, provided they have an op- 
portunity to make money out of it. The main 
interest of the story lies in the effect which 
the development of the scheme has upon the 
fortunes of the Marquise, her husband, and 
a number of other characters representing va- 
rious Parisian types. This is well told, except, 
perhaps, that there are too many financial de- 
tails. How far the life is true to the life of Paris 
at the present day, is another matter, which, 
however, is of small consequence in a work of 
English fiction. " : 

If ‘A Mere Caprice’ is not a translation, or a 
close following of some French original, then the 
writer has a power of reproducing thought and 
scenes from the French point of view which al- 
most amounts to genius, The “ caprice” is the 





whimsical fancy of a rich, heartless, and idle 
woman for an orphan girl. Her best motive is 
revenge upon her husband’s relatives, so that it 
is only natural that upon the discovery that the 
girl has by her beauty unconsciously won the 
love of the artist who is the object of her own 
ardent passion, she ruthlessly turns her out of 
doors. The moral of the book is high and pure 
in intention : it is the artist who dreams of ‘an 
ideal of tender love, unlike mere fevered passion 
—love which dares show itself to all ; a healthy, 
honest love, which would not fear the blessed 
monotony of every-day life, with its work, and 
rest, and low talks by the common hearth, and 
the patter of little feet for its home music”; but 
it is taught only by negatives, and the story 
grows more pitiful as each struggle of the poor 
girl is more hopeless. The plot is new enough 
and exciting enough to compel the reader to 
follow it to the end, but the book will never be 
opened a second time ; for, well written as it is, 
there is nothing beyond the plot to counter- 
balance the painful impression of the catastro- 
phe. 

‘ Anne’ will be pronounced a convincing proof 
that the author’s forte is the short sto.y, not the 
novel. It is, in fact, but a succession of short 
stories linked together by the presence of the 
one central figure of Anne herself, but with no 
logical dependence one upon the other. Change 
the names, and the successive stages of the wan- 
dering plot might each stand by itself. The 
first half-dozen chapters of the book are indeed 
remarkable. It was a rare opportunity to bave 
discovered so new a field, in the little lonely 
military station on the far island of the North. 
In one sense only a colony, and yet already pro- 
vided with a past in the traditions of the great 
fur-trading company and of the deserted mission, 
its little handful of strangely contrasted people 
afforded unique material for fiction. The comedy 
or the tragedy of life there must he on a narrow 
scale, but it suggests combinations and possibili- 
ties quite beyond the common routine of Ameri- 
can novels. Miss Woolson has unfortunately 
given it tous only ina few fragmentary sketches, 
and carries off her heroine to the very common- 
place scenes of city boarding-schools and country 
boarding-houses, to suffer under the tyranny, 
equally commonplace, of a grim maiden aunt. 
Even then there was a chance for fine discrimi- 
nating work in showing how the world would 
look to the eyes of a clear-headed girl coming to 
it from such a simple, unconventional life, but 
the author only chooses to heap incident upon 
incident till nothing short of murder will suffice 
for aclimax. That the book will not bear look- 
ing at as a whole is a fault not solely of Ameri- 
can novels, Too few show careful plan from 
beginning to end, or in the balance of each part 
with all others. The admiration excited by 
Anne’s heroic frankness in the court-room is 
effectually checked by ber next appearance as 
an amateur detective following clews so obvious 
that no professional of reputation could have 
overlooked them. Or, again, on moral grounds, 
it is strange that an author should not see that 
there can be no sympathy for Helen Lorrington, 
in spite of her beauty and grace, after the de- 
liberate lie by which her husband is won, and 
yet that sympathy should be an essential element 
in the judgment of the other characters. 

If ‘ Aschenbroedel’ only were what it is meant 
to be, it would be a great book. On the surface, 
it is to portray the contrasts of life in the city 
and in the country, but, deeper, it is to show the 
difference between intellectual and refined tastes 
as inherited traditions, and as adopted because 
it is ‘‘the thing.” This evidently covers the 
whole field of modern society, but one must not 
only have known it, but must also be able to 
choose with discrimination from its infinite va- 
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rieties, and to describe them accurately and | her picture: the aunt’s horrified little shrugs 


pointedly. In the present book the unskilled 
author has made a story droll from its very 
naiveté. The little heroine’s longing for the 
beautiful unknown world of books and art is 
embodied in a wish to ‘“‘have the Nation and 
the Pop. Sci.” (sic). Her mentor and guide is a 
lady “very distinguished and aristocratic” in 
appearance. ‘She just writes for her own 
amusement, and publishes to please her friends.” 
She regards the quiet New England village as 
“a social grave” from which she must rescue 
Aschenbroedel ; and, “smiling an opaque, re- 
flective smile,” she assures her: ‘‘ You ought to 
write. It would be the greatest resource to you, 
and you could not fail of making a success.” 

‘ Aschenbroedel’ is throughout a misnomer. 
There is not a single point of likeness between 
the stories. A much-involved love affair comes 
to nought, and an ami d’enfance arrives at the 
last moment ; such a picture of a hero that one 
feels defrauded by his being kept out of the way 
so long. ‘ His elegance of manner and distinc- 
tion of appearance were but incidental to the 
power of his presence, and he suggested a re- 
served soul who sat within, wrapped in the 
garments of sober manhood, who watched and 
controlled all that went on about him, including 
his own outward manifestation.” Yet this is 
the best the author can do to express the admira- 
tion of the heroine on the very first day of his 
reappearance : “ Fair women turned upon him 
with graceful expostulation, while he 
sat smiling upon them with a whimsical annoy- 
ance that reminded Alice of the gay insouciance 
of her game-cock at home when attacked by a 
flock of turkey-gobblers.” 

It was not wise of Miss Johnson to bring her 
never tov careful work into such close comparison 
with Mr. James’s skilful execution. She can put 
a story together very prettily, with gay bits of 
color and flitting shadows here and there; but 
this sort of thing requires a subtler weaving than 
hers. The solemn brevity of the dedication, 
‘*To American women,” suggests that she thinks 
herself breaking a lance in their behalf, It 
would have been more to the purpose if, instead 

_ of writing what no one can call anything but an 
“extravaganza,” she had gathered from fiction 
already existing the proof that Daisy Miller is 
one of a class universal in modern life, and not 
a special American type. Given high animal 
spirits, with quick intelligence, with the tempt- 
ing opportunities of beauty and wealth, but 
without training and without wise control, and 
the result is the same, to whatever language the 
pretty lips frame themselves. The word wise is 
used wittingly, for not even the most formal 
French restraint without steady judgment to 
direct avails anything: it only puts off the evil 
hour. Daisy Millers are frequent in English 
fiction. Lady Eveleen de Courcy, in Miss 
Yonge’s ‘Heir of Redclyffe,’ twenty-five years 
ago, was not the first of the line. Miss Austen’s 
clear eye had marked her long before. Nor 
will Marjorie, in Mrs. Walford’s ‘ Troublesome 
Daughters,’ be the last. What is wanted now 1s 
some one to show us what becomes of them a 
little later. They will do the world little harm 
if, like Mr. James’s heroine, they put an end to 
themselves by an obstinate rashness. The severe 
moralist will say they are to be found in the 
querulous invalids of middle age, or the foolish 
mothers of more foolish daughters ; but a miore 
hopeful critic will find not a few of them re- 
deemed by sincere affection (it need not always 
be for a lover), and becoming the simply dutiful 
woman, whose lot is perhaps of all the happiest. 
Moreover, since our British cousins are proving 
themselves capable of taking the broadest cari- 
cature au grand sérieux, Miss Johnson should 
have taken far more pains with the side-lights of 








amount to nothing. But there is no part of Mr. 
James’s story more carefully worked out than 
the portrayal of the scandal and the grief the 
wayward girl brought to the American visitors 
in Rome, That is the testimony from fact, not 
from personal opinion, that good society in 
America neither encourages nor permits such 
conduct. | 
It is not easy to pass judgment upon a book | 
| 
| 
| 
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like ‘ Yesterday,’ on account of the absence from 

it of what religion has taught us to think the 

highest motives. The theory of life in it recog- | 
nizes no higher responsibility than that of man | 
to man, no punishment for sin beyond the im- 
mediate and obvious ill-consequences to the 
wrong-doer, and no repentance beyond the un- 
resisting endurance of those consequences: ‘* Who 
dares to break a law should have courage enough 
to bear the law-breaker’s punishment.” This 
would seem to be a low plane, but the book has | 
a positive moral interest asa picture of what life 
may be made upon it, or more, how a life may 
even be redeemed ; how one mistake, one great 
sin it may be, need not bring utter ruin, though 
a man had no better faith in him than this. The 
story leads over delicate, even dangerous ground, 
but throughout conduct is judged with a tempe- 
rance and a justice that command respect in | 
spite of the lower motives. The rattling pace of | 
the opening chapters should not repel the reader, | 
and he will find bimself repaid by the picture of | 
an actor’s life from a novel point of view. | 
Grace Delahay, the heroine, is an ennobling ex- | 
ample of the restraining influence of a fine-souled | 
woman even when her direct efforts are thwarted, | 
and her only opportunity is the silent witness of 
steady, pure living. | 

Mr. Taylor’s romance is another attempt to | 
read that enigma of antiquity, the story of An- 
tinous. His solution is stated simply enough : 
‘*How a healthy nature was ruined by companion- 
ship with a diseasedone—is the history of Anti- 
nous and his Cesar.” To work out such a solution 
requires the insight of genius—it could be no sur- 
face-work; but we are given only a succession of 
incidents, loosely connected and narrated without 
enthusiasm. The book is purely conceived and 
purely written, as we commonly use the word; but 
the view generally taken isa degrading one. Nor 
is this true only of the heathen world. The early 
Christians are described in their dissensions, their 
weakness, their excesses, at wearisome length, 
while their faith, their devotion, is, not passed by 
—that would have been but a fault of omission— 
but somehow dishonored, belittled. It is the infeli- 
city, the injustice, of such books that it isso much 
easier to describe the bad than the good. Itis open 
to question whether the day for such attempts 
at reproduction is not wholly past. Time was 
when something of ‘‘ the grand style” still lin- 
gered in fictioa. The last generation had ‘ Au- 
relian’ and ‘Zenobia’; but in a day when 
a romance or a novel must be, for the general 
reader, all incident or nothing, the old Roman 
world supphes too little variety of material 
without drawing upon stores too unfamiliar 
to all but scholars, in auy feeling of reality. 
‘Hypatia’ owes its power to the glowing fervor 
which urges the Christian arguments against 
what is really modern thought, though clothed 
in terms of heathen philosophy ; but all later at- 
tempts of the kind seem to us cold and lifeless. 

‘ Leone’ deserves a passing glance for the sake | 
of the contrast between the style and the stuff of 
the tale. More commonplace and more tame 
description and dialogue could hardly be, but 
the incidents are enough for more than one 
melodrama. The heroine is twice taken prisoner 
by brigands, first in company with her father, 
lover, and teacher. This, however, is without 
the knowledge of the leader, Leone, who releases 
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that he is not the father of Sylvio. 
| murdered the real father, the Duke of Celata, 
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them without ransom—as being a modern knight- 
errant or Italian Robin Hood, who does not rob 
women or foreigners—and also for the quite 
minor reason that Sylvio, the lover, is apparently 
his own son. The second time, Edith is cap- 


| tured alone by Leone himself, to compel the 


consent of the father to the engagement broken 
He is morally frustrated 
in tnis plan by Edith’s insisting that she alone 
has broken it, and actually defeated by the cap- 
ture of himself and his whole band through the 
skill and courage of the father, Mr. Norman. 
Need it be said that the latter is an American | 
Who else could, when blindfolded, carefuily 
mark directions by the compass on his watch- 
chain, count his steps and record them on his 
Who else would make nothing of 
an attack upon the brigands who have success 
fully defied the papal authorities for twenty 
years ¢ Leone, deserted by his secret allies, the 
Government officials at Rome, is fatally stabbed 
by one of his own men. Dying, he confesses 
He only 
but spared the child for the sake of his eves like 
his mother’s, Leone's early love. Edith, who, 
quite willing to marry Sylvio as of unknown 
parents, had refused bim absolutely as the son 
of a brigand, now consents, and the story ends 
with a birthday party. If our sketch 
very clear or connected, we can only 


not 
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Is 


say 


this is more than the author has been able to 
| make the book, though several times obliged to 
add the foot-note 


‘* Historical.” Sylvio is a 
great artist, and Edith, the most wonderful and 
most impossible of American girls. The trath 
and beauty of the local color may be judged 
from the fact that the writer knows no difference 
between Campania and Campagna 

*“ So They Were Married"? is a story of the 
kind which the experienced critic of fiction is 
inclined to pooh-pooh, and afterward to find 
that the experienced reader of fiction immensely 
The materials out of which the tale is 
made are very slight. There is a tropical island, 
with sugar plantations owned by creole fawi- 
lies, half English, half French. The English 
owner of one of these has a charming niece, Vir- 
ginie, and a son, Tom, who loves Virginie, but 
never quite explains to her the nature of bis 
affection for her. They have grown up like 
brother and sister, so that it is but natural that 
there should be some confusion in ber mind on 
the subject. Then there is a wicked cousin who 
comes out from England—a cold, selfish villain, 
a confirmed gambler, who is devouring the pa- 
ternal estates, and whose sister wishes him to 
make a rich marriage and save himself from ab- 
solute ruin. This he would like to do himself ; 
but there is a serious obstacle in the way in the 
shape of an existing wife, an actress, who, with 
her child, may turn up at any moment and as- 
sert her rights. Nevertheless, Guy, after in vain 
endeavoring to get his wife to give her consent 
to his committing bigamy, resolves to run for 
luck and commit it without leave. The result, of 
course, is that Virginie discovers all after en- 


| gaging herself to Guy, whom, however, she does 


not love. The engagement is broken off, Guy is 
banished from Englanc, a ruined man, by his 
old father, who acknowledges the sen of the 
actress as his heir, and Virginie goes back to the 
tropical island in time to save Tom’s father from 
bankruptcy and marry Tom, This plot, or 
something very like it, has been used a thousand 
times on the stage and in novels, and the critic, 
consequently, is right in insisting that Messrs. 
Besant and Rice show no originality in it. But 
the charm of the story lies, as the reader finds, 
in the treatment—the vivacity, the descriptive 
power, the humor, the rapidity of movement 
and naturalness with which everything takes 
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place. Possibly Guy is overdone ; probably no 
one was ever quite so depraved a villain as he is 
made out ; but then with villany a little over- 
drawing is permissible. Everybody else is as 
true to life as need be, and the description of 
plantation life on Palmiste Island is as fresh and 
entertaining and out-of-the-way as the descrip- 
tion of Australian life in ‘Never Too Late to 
Mend’ was twenty-five years ago. The story 
has, besides, a refreshingly masculine tone, 
though we should say that a woman would find 
it quite as agreeable reading as a man. There 
is little or no introspection and analysis in it. 
The characters are not continually studying 
themselves and considering how they affect each 
other, or fishing among their emotions for inge- 
nious paradoxes and curious contradictions, On 
the contrary, the men merely want things—ex- 
citement, pleasure, love, and money—and these 
they try to get ; and the women want the same 
things, and in their different way try to get them 
too ; and in getting them each is restrained by 
his or her conscience, such as it is, with the ex- 
ception of Guy, who has none. There is a half- 
French vivacity about the descriptive parts, as 
well as the dialogue, which carries the reader 
along in a very lively and inspiriting fashion ; 
and here and there there is a suggestion of a 
situation of a highly dramatic kind. Indeed, 
the story might easily be worked up into a play, 
with very slight modifications. Altogether, it is 
difficult to imagine any sort of reader—except- 
ing always the experienced critic—who could 
possibly begin ‘‘‘So They Were Married ”’ and 
put it down without finishing it, and this, too, 
although he knows perfectly well from the be- 
ginning how the story is going to end. 


The Relation of Political Economy to the Labor 
Question. By Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
etc., etc. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1882. 

HE must be a very modest writer, in these days, 
who refrains from sneers and ridicule against 
the orthodox, or scientific, economists. Every 
week or two a new book appears in which some 
writer, who has caught up a few vague notions 
from the professorial socialists, makes a new at- 
tempt to talk about grave economic subjects 
which he cannot even state, and pads ofit his dis- 
course with derision of Smith and Mill, ‘and 
oracular warnings about political economy and 
the economists. There is a set or fashion of 
thought in which all writings of this class now 
run, and they stand for the most part on the 
basis of two or three pretended scientific works 
which have never received the criticism which 
they deserve. There is a pseudo-philanthropic 
tone, which is just now in vogue to such a de- 
gree that any one who talks common sense has 
little chance of a hearing. 

Mr. Wright's book is such a perfect specimen 
of the class to which it belongs, that it might 
profitably be made the text of a judicious and 
rigorous review of the maudlin economic litera- 
ture. The author starts out by finding fault with 
the definition of political economy. He entirely 
overlooks the fact that a writer on any science 
may define it as he chooses for his own purposes, 
and is open to no criticism if he remains faithful 
to his own definition. Mr. Wright follows 
Walker into some criticisms of Mill’s definition 
of political economy, which simply evince an 
unaccountable misconception of Mill’s state- 
ments and of his entire philosophy. Did Mill 
overlook the ethical side of all branches of social 
science? The definition of political economy 
for which Mr. Wright contends extends it over 
the whole domain of social science and social 
art. The writers who have adopted that de- 
finition have written great treatises running 





over the whole field of sociology, but presenting 
all the parts out of focus. The result has been 
anything but good. 

Mr. Wright emphasizes the moral side of eco- 
nomic matters. The school to which he belongs 
bas a cant of this kind. Not long ago, a promi- 
nent member of it urged that tbe cure of the 
Irish troubles must be sought in moral forces. 
The truth is, that economic forces are more ele- 
mentary and primitive than moral forces ; they 
act on men sooner, and at a lower stage, than 
moral forces. In the history of the race the eco- 
nomic experiences and motives came into play 
long before the moral injunctions, and led up to 
the latter. Also, men, when they degenerate, 
fall below the reach of the moral forces long be- 
fore they fall below the economic motives. A 
man will act wisely through self-interest long 
after he has ceased to act wisely because he 
thinks it right. When Mr. Wright comes to the 
troublesome question of a standard for his ethics, 
he disposes of it easily by giving us the deca- 
logue. To say nothing of any other difficulties, 
let us only ask what light the decalogue throws 
on the question which is raised about the ‘‘ jus- 
tice” of the distribution of wealth. The relation 
of political economy to morals is just parallel to 
that of physiology. Every science aims to in- 
struct men in the laws of right (i. e., prosperous 
and happy) living on earth. The man who un- 
derstands the functions of the bodily organs 
should know how to live rightly as regards 
health ; he who knows political economy sbould 
know how a man shares in the welfare or misery 
of a society as regards wealth. That political 
economy will conduce most to the welfare of 
men if it is pursued singly, simply, and directly, 
as a science, is beyond dispute. 

Mr. Wright states the labor question thus: 
“How labor may be rendered more generally 
attractive and remunerative without impairing 
the efficiency of capital, so that all the workers 
of society may have their proper share in the 
distribution of profits.” Put in plain language, 
this is the question how work may cease to be 
disagreeable, and how for a given effort we may 
get more good things to enjoy than we now get. 
These questions are as old as the human race. 
The economists who deserve the name will all 
admit that they have given up the first as unan- 
swerable. The second they have always pro- 
fessed and aimed to treat as the real object of 
their science. If this question should be solved, 
there need be no question of guarding the effi- 
ciency of capital, for its efficiency would be in- 
creased inevitably at every step. It may be 
added, as a useful practical rule for the tyros 
who insist upon trying their hands on economic 
questions, that it is a sure mark of an incorrect 
solution of an economic problem that said solu- 
tion is attended by the necessity of an artificial 
provision for the security of capital. When the 
correct solution is found, the parts ail fit to- 
gether and support each other without forcing 
or artificial support. 

Of course laissez-faire comes in for a blow 
from Mr. Wright. He understands that laissez- 
faire is what used to be called Fate. Laissez- 
faire is nothing but liberty, and hberty is the 
prime moral principle in the civilization of to- 
day. When the merchants said to Colbert, 
‘* Laissez-nous faire,” they were simply stam- 
mering out the first feeble expression of the new 
spirit which was to be the life of the centuries 
between their time and ours. The doctrine has 
been misunderstood, sneered at, rejected, and 
even abandoned by those who ought to have 
defended it; but there it is yet, the highest 
social and moral principle which civilization has 
yet attained. Any so-called moral doctrine 
which is not based on liberty turns out, upon 
analysis, to mean simply that, if A errs and suf- 





fers, B is responsible, and not A. Mr. Wright 
declares that ‘‘mildew will strike the political 
economy which denies the validity of the distinc- 
tion” between the exchange of commodities and 
the contract for services ; and he quotes from 
Walker an expression of astonishment that 
economists should put these two things on the 
same plane. Seventy-five years ago, he says, 
tbere were laws regulating the exchange of com- 
modities, but none regulating contracts of labor. 
But the economists have been urging liberty 
in all contracts. They have striven to abolish 
the regulations of trade, and they have resisted 
the regulation of labor-contracts, having in view 
all the time liberty of contract between adult 
men as the only proper principle in a free, self- 
governing state. The question whether the ex- 
change of commodities differs from the sale of 
labor is a silly and barren controversy of the 
German economists. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to take up a little book 
like the one before us and make it bear the criti- 
cism which is due to the school of whose products 
it is avery modest specimen. It is high time, 
however, that there was some very thorough and 
pitiless criticism of the twaddle which is put 
afloat about “labor.” In this country we all 
labor. If it isa free country, the first thing to 
which every free man needs to make up his mind 
is, that he bas got to take care of bimself. If he 
is sober, industrious, and economical, he will ac- 
quire capital. He will then rise out of the class 
technically cailed ‘‘ laborers” by those who write 
essays on “the labor question.” The economic 
philosophy which Mr. Wright teaches will then 
impose upon him the duty and responsibility of 
taking care of those who have not issued from 
the laboring class; and he will, at the same 
time, hear the “laboring masses” extolled as 
the wisdom, strength, and glory of the country, 
and the “capitalists” blamed for everything 
which goes wrong. We cordially agree that 
there is in all this a great muddle ; but whether 
those whose heads and hearts are sound enough 
to resist gush and false reasoning are the ones to 
blame, is open to question. 





Gray. By Edmund W. Gosse. 
Letters.] Harper & Bros. 


[English Men of 
1882, 


IN one respect this volume differs from all its 
predecessors, In all the other biographies of 
this series the chief task of the writer has been 
to condense and compress, and to distil the es- 
sence of perhaps two stout quartos into a thin 
duodecimo, occasionally to the irritation of one 
reader or another, who doubts if it be the proper 
function of literature to fill up the odd half-hours 
of the busy, or to enable the idle to avoid, with 
the least possible trouble, the appearance of 
ignorance. Here, however, it is the other way. 
Previous biographies of Gray have been so 
meagre that Mr. Gosse has been compelled to 
seek all procurable material, in manuscript as 
wel] as print, and the volume before us has the 
advantage of bing the fullest life of the poet 
yet given to the public. 

That the material for biography is small is not 
to be wondered at. Few lives of eminent men 
have been marked by less of incident. Studious, 
shy, refined to fastidiousness, physically indo- 
lent, Gray was in some respects a typical man of 
letters, pure and simple. There have been writ- 
ers of the first rank who found in literature the 
only expression of energies that, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have made them revolution- 
ists, martyrs, or heresiarchs. With Gray, the 
perfect expression of delicate, tender, and serious 
thought fully satisfied all the requirements of 
his nature. If he treats a tragic or passionate 
theme, it is as an artist, not as an enthusiast, 
The artist-nature was predominant in him, and 














we note very interesting traits of it in the simple 
but vivid sketches of natural scenery, especially 
of the wilder kind, in his letters, which quite 
anticipate the nineteenth-century feeling, and 
might not inappropriately be placed beside Mr. 
Ruskin’s glowing periods about the mountain 
glory and the mountain gloom. 

Mr. Gosse looks upon Gray as a mighty spirit 
whose powers were frustrated by ‘* lifelong exile 
in the wondrous eighteenth century”; but his 
own biography seems to give full endorsement 
to the general judgment : 


“ Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
: 


He kept the noiseless tenor of his way.’ 

The surging and clashing masses of humanity, 
even then heaving with a coming earthquake, 
were a madding crowd, and their strivings and 
struggles an ignoble strife. He drew his pure 
and beautiful robe about him and _ slipped 
through the throng. At Cambridge he wrote 
charming Latin verse, and kept to the society 
of two or three congenial spirits ; in his three- 
years’ tour on the Continent, in the company of 
his lifelong and generous friend, Horace Wal- 
pole, most dainty of dilettanti, he frequented 
the best society, and saw the picturesque in its 
approved examples; and on his return be sought 
refuge from the bustle of life in the quiet clois- 
ters of Cambridge. His work alone is what the 
world cares for ; and his work is known to all. 
Here his success has been, of its kind, preémi- 
nent. He has given to our literature at least 
one poem which, perhaps more absolutely than 
any other in our tongue, may be called a classic, 
which everybody knows and everybody loves, 
and which all critics agree in praising, from Dr. 
Johnson at one extremity to Mr. Swinburne at 
the other. 

An interesting feature in this sketch is the 
account of Gray’s relations with a young Swiss 
named Bonstetten, of distinguished family, sent 
to England to finish his education. His affec- 
tionate attachment to Gray was remarkable, 
and was returned, with sincerity, if with less 
effusion, by the elderly poet, wbo was a little 
surprised by the ‘‘ardor and vitality” of the 
youth. ‘‘ Our breed,” he says in one of his letters, 
‘*is not made on this model. . . I have 
never met with so extraordinary a person. God 
bless him! I am unable to talk to you about 
anything else.” He kept up a correspondence 
with Bonstetten until his death, which, indeed, 
happened in less than two years from their first 
acquaintance, 

We note a single slight, but unlucky, misprint 
in this edition. In the extract on page 152 we 
have 

“ Her lion-foot, her awe-commanding face.” 
Now, though Queen Elizabeth certainly did let 
those about her feel her claws pretty frequently, 
this particular leonine characteristic of hers was 
not in Gray’s mind, who wrote ‘ her lion-port.” 





History of the Campaign for the Conquest of 
Canada in 1776, from the Death of Mont- 
gomery to the Retreat of the British Army 
under Sir Guy Carleton. By Charles Henry 
Jones. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1882. 
8vo, pp. Xiv.-234. 

How a ‘“‘ Campaign for the Conquest of Canada” 

became a campaign for the defence of New 

York, and how the disastrous failure of the first 

was retrieved by the ultimate success of the 

merely defensive operations which followed it— 
this is certainly a story worth telling, and worth 
reading. The movement against Canada, in- 
deed, was captivating by its audacity, and by 
the romantic picturesqueness of its leaders and 
of its exploits ; but that is not the subject of this 
book. With a resolute self-command which is 
itself deserving of praise, Mr. Junes has care- 
fuliy excluded from the scope of his work the 
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splendid dash on Quebec by Arnold and Mont- 
gomery, and has written a sad story of retreat, 
suffering, pestilence, disorganization; the de 
struction of a naval force most laboriously 
created on Lake Champlain ; and, at last, the 
effectual occupation and strengthening of the 
abandoned French lines at Ticonderoga, which 
the British army drew up before, and turned 
back from to Canada without firing a shot. 

Such a narrative may be instructive, but, un- 
less aided by literary skill or by an exceptional 
faculty for graphic description, it is not likely 
to be fascinating. Mr. Jones’s book is a useful 
record of some of the most painful and least 
glorious events of the Revolutionary War. It 
is better worth reading than the bragging rhe- 
toric which, masquerading in the guise of his- 
tory, has been too apt to falsify or to ignore the 
less creditable aspects of that struggle ; but his 
unattractive theme is not illuminated by any 
exceptional brilliancy of treatment. He tells, 
indeed, of little more than the retreat out of 
Canada of that army which John Adams de- 
scribed, in words which this author might have 
quoted to advantage, as ‘disgraced, defeated, 
discontented, dispirited, diseased, undisciplined, 
eaten up with vermin, no clothes, beds, blankets, 
or medicines, and no victuals but salt-pork and 
flour.” But even this story might have been 
told either with graphic vivacity, or with criti- 
cal acuteness, or with philosophical insight, or, 
at least, with laborious research. None of these 
qualities are displayed in the work before us. 
What authorities the writer used there is no 
indication from the first page to the last. A 
monograph of this sort should bristle all over 
with citations, so that for all subsequent in- 
quirers it should be next to superfluous to search 
the original sources of history. The present 
volume has not one. There is, indeed, even for 
the cursory reader, an annoying absence of 
references to authorities. There are numerous 
quotations from letters, which in some cases 
wight be verified or completed by a diligent 
student ; as, where one is introduced by “ wrote 
Schuyler to Washington,” or another, ‘‘ wrote 
General Carleton to Lord George Germain” 
(sic). But where a writer of a grave history 
gives such authorities as these: ‘‘ wrote a Bri- 
tish officer who was in Quebec at the time” (p. 
45) ; ‘“‘ wrote one of the field-officers to Gates” 
(p. 121); ‘‘a New England brigadier-general 
says” (p. 122); ‘‘according to a British his- 
torian” (p. 163) ; “* writes a distinguished histo- 
rian” (p. 191) ; ‘fan eminent writer has said” 
(p. 196) ; ‘‘ writes another” *\ibid)—it is not cap- 
tious in the reader to demand the privilege of 
cross-examining the witness whose testimony is 
thus adduced. 

A graver blemish upon the work, however, 
arises from the fact that it is frankly, as its pre- 
face announces, a Jendenzschrift, for the special 
glorification of the Pennsylvania contingent in 
these operations. This purpose has seemed to 
the author to be most readily subserved—in nar- 
rating a campaign of which the only activelv 
brilliant exploit was the naval fight, under Ar- 
nold, by vessels almost exclusively officered and 
manned from New England—by frequent compa- 
risons between the Eastern and Southern troops, 
to the great disadvantage of the former. Per- 
haps nowhere in the volume would foot-notes 
referring to the piéces justificatives be more use- 
ful than upon such passages as these: ‘* The 
Pennsylvanians were in all respects better sol- 
diers and better men” ; ‘‘ the Eastern regiments 
included within their ranks negroes and Indians ” 
(p. 121). Perhaps, however, it is enough to give 
the closing paragraph of chapter xi. : “‘Great 
attention was paid to the cleanly appearance of 
the Pennsylvania troops. Soap was provided in 
abundance, and the men were required to appear 
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upon parade with ‘ their hair well powdered and 
neatly tied and plaited.’” 

The mechanical execution of the volume leaves 
little to be desired. Whatever differences may 
even now exist in regard to the superiority of 
Pennsylvania troops, there cannot be two opi 
nions concerning the beauty of the page which 
has come to be recognizable as proceeding from 
the best Philadelphia presses ; and this volume 
is, in paper, type, and presswork, one of the 
handsomest of its class. The proof-reading ts 
not always what it should be, and the eight 
portraits which are meant to embellish it might 
well have been exchanged for one or two au 
thentic maps and diagrams; but the writer's 
effort is worthy of commendation, and his per 
formance is not without utility. 


Thaddeus Stevens: 
lender, 


By E. B. Cal 
A. Williams & Co. 
THE absurd title of “commoner” was, if our 
memory serves us, first applied to the late Thad 
deus Stevens during the impeachment agitation 
in 1867, There can be little doubt that, over 
looking the absence of any nobility in this coun 
try, his admirers saw in the contest bet ween Con 


Commoner, 


Boston : 1ISS2. 


gress and President Johnson an analogy to Eng 
lish conflicts of King and Commons, and in St 
vens, the leader of the House, a 
This poetic distortion of a term 
having a very precise and narrow meaning in 


* commoner 


par excellence, 


part explains Mr. Callender’s idea in reviving 
the title, but only in part. 
commoner is evidently one who opposes and im 
peaches a President; but on p, 101 he appears to 
be one whe has a President (Buchanan) for a 
constituent; on p. 111, one who does not stick to 
Constitutional technicalities, andso on, But the 
most elaborate definition occurs on p. 12, and 
runs as follows: 


On pages 157, 48a 


**So Thaddeus Stevens avas born to poverty, 
enslaved by physical deformity, acquamted 
with the ills of others. With such surroundings 
in his youth, it was natural that he should fo! 
low straight the road which led therefrom ; to 
toil for those who could not work ; to speak 
for those whose lips were dumb ; to lift the trod 
den-down, and make the cause of the oppressed 
his own. And hence a commoner.” 

But Mr. Stevens, we learn from the preface, 
was also “ the first Stalwart”; and the book is 
avowedly written in glorification of the coun 
terfeit party policy now bearing that name, as 
well as of that tenacious support of the Northern 
purpose in the Civil War and in reconstruction 
which is Mr. Stevens's real distinction. There 
was “nothing weak or literary” about him, we 
are told once and again (pp. 32, 110), and a com- 
plete biography of him would be premature ** in 
an age like the present—so full of political curi- 
osity and wanting in political talent,” 
“when civil-service pamphleteers and public 
penurists thrive,” ‘when political impotency 
confounded with political chastity,” and 
the nation has begun to follow “the strange 
gods of political sstheticism and imbecility.” 
So Mr. Callender, whose rhetorical training has 
evidently not been neglected, invites the reader 
to “‘ponder for a moment over the record of one 
who was a man, a hero, and (though a commoner} 
aking.” He maintains that Stevens did more than 
any other man ‘‘todestroy human slavery and 
pronounce human equality on this Western 
Continent.” But, though his hero was 
in 1792, the anti-slavery struggle on the basis 
of immediate emancipation and complete po- 
litical equality had been waged by the aboli- 
tionists for twenty years before Mr. Stevens, 
in 1850, made his first speech on slavery (as 
here recorded), and then he did not go a step 
beyond the Free-Soil party in opposing the ex- 
tension of slavery to the Territories, while re- 
specting the pro-slavery compromises of the 
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Constitution. He was certainly ‘‘ ahead of his 
party” when, in December, he 
luced a bill to free the slaves, but not of ** his 
, as our author adds, for the abolitionists 
were a part of the ‘timie,” and were ready for 
such a measure as soon as the shot fired at Sum- 
ter dissolved the old Union. 

We have, however, no desire to belittle Mr. 
Stevens's services to the cause of freedom. He 
was, with Lincoln and Stantan, the third great 
figure in the Northern group of giants contend- 
Perhaps the 


1861, intro” 


time 


ing with the Slave Power in arms. 
historian will find the part he played in recon- 
struction necessary to the solution of that tre- 
mendous problem, though some of the measures 
proposed by him, like the Confiscation Bill of 
March, LSt7, to which Mr. Callender makes no 
allusion, were wildly impracticable and had no 
Our author is discreetly silent, too, 
about Mr. Stevens’s Quixotic encounter with the 
Wall Street gold premium, and about the fact of 
his advocating the payment of the national debt 
in greenbacks, in the very last year of the old 
man’s life. Why could he not let us also forget 
that Mr. Stevens, though of a kindly nature, 
could be coarse and aiusive in debate, and sup- 


sequel, 


press (p. 160) the speech on ‘‘swingipg round 
the circle,” with its heartless reference to Mr. 
Seward’s injuries from the hands of the would- 
be assassin? 

Two from this work seem worth 
quoting ; the first from the useful appendix on 
the making of the Missouri Compromise. William 
Pinkney, of Marylaiud, was contrasting the re- 
ception of free Maiue and slave-ridden Missouri, 
and probably surprised none of bis auditors by 
the figure employed in the following sentence (p. 
183) : 


passages 


‘* The more infantine and feeble Missouri is to 
be repelled with harsbness, and forbidden to 
come at all, unless with the iron collar of servi- 
tude about her neck, stead of the civic crown 
of republican freedom upon her brows, and is to 
be doomed forever to leading-strings, unless she 
will exchange those leading-strings tor shackles.” 

The sentiments we now proceed to cite are 
Mr. Stevens's, and we commend them to all the 
Stalwart portion of the majority which voted 
for the Anti-Chinese Bill (pp. 152-133) : 

“Our fathers repudiated the whole doctrine of 
the legal superiority of families or races, and 
proclaimed the equality of men before the 
law. — 

**This is not ‘a white man’s government’ in 
the exclusive sense in which it is used. To say 
so is political blasphemy, for it violates the fun- 
damental principles of our gospel of liberty. This 
is man’s government; the government of all men 
alike, Not that all men will have equal power 
and sway within it: accidental circumstances, 
natural and acquired endowment and ability, 
will vary their fortunes. But equal right to all 
the privileges of the government is inuate in 
every immortal being, no matter what the shape 
or color of the tabernacle which it inhabits.” 

It remains to add that this book is handsomely 
privted, and contains a very characteristic por- 
trait of Thaddeus Stevens. 


Scribner's Geographical Reader and Primer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 
ai Geographical Reader. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by James Johonnot. D. Appleton & 
Co. 1882, 
THE first of these books is based on Guyot’s ‘ In- 
troduction,’ and is, in fact, a rewriting of it in 
‘*familiar and colloquial style.” It is a good 
method of teaching geography, the physical 
portion being uninterrupted by exercises, re- 
views, map lessons, or any sign of task-work, all 
of which are relegated to the second or political 
part. The latter is at once both the driest and 
the meagrest—for instance, there is no allusion 
to the existence of the colored population of the 
South, let alone the revolution in its labor sys- 
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tem. The style of the narrative for primary 
reading is unobjectionable; the arrangement 
systematic ; the matter open to criticism on the 
score of proportion ; the illustrations generally 
of good quality. It seems whimsical, however, 
to figure for the races of men a white man only, 
and of more than doubtful propriety to label 
this rather insignificant, as well as common- 
place, physiognomy “‘ one of the ruling race ”— 
as if the Reader were designed for negroes or 
Chinamen. 

Mr. Johonnot’s conception is more original, 
and addresses itself to a more mature age than 
its companion-work. He has observed that “‘ the 
ability to read may be acquired incidentally 
while the attention is primarily directed to some 
subject of thought” ; and in the choice of read- 
ing-exercises he regards it of prime moment that 
“‘the modes of expression be such as will consti- 
tute appropriate models of style, and will awake 
sensibilities in the direction of literary excel- 
lence.” This last sentence is not to be com- 
mended itself for literary excellence, but the 
author's meaning is clear, and the principle a 
sound one, flagrantly violated as it constantly is 
in the “readers” with which the market is 
flooded. Its application by Mr. Johonnot is not 
what might have been expected. There are 
nineteen divisions hesides one called miscellane- 
ous, beginning with ‘‘ Mountains and Glaciers,” 
‘Basins and Plains,” ‘“‘ Earthquakes and Vol- 
canoes,” and embracing ‘‘ Wild Animals,” ‘* Na- 
tional Characteristics,” ‘‘Ruins of Ancient 
Cities,” ‘‘Remarkable Modern [and Ancient] 
Works,” among other topics. The descriptions 
are borrowed from all sorts of sources, with a 
taste and range more natural to the preceding 
than to the present generation, and with a want of 
critical discrimination which makes the promised 
‘*models of style” a strange medley. Magazine 
hack writers, newspaper reporters and corre- 
spondents, anonymous reviewers, are mingled 
with a certain number of great lights in htera- 
ture and science. The most striking omission is 
perhaps that of so eminent a traveller as Dar- 
win, who contributes nothing even under the 
head of earthquakes, of which he has given un- 
rivalled accounts, or of islands, whether we 
think of the Society or of the Keeling Islands, or 
of the Galapagos. It is hardly credible that the 
only citations under the latter head are from 
J. Ross Browne. Among the sins of admission, 
most remarkable is a selection from a popular 
American writer on science concerning the 
atmosphere, in which occurs this rhetorical ex- 
ercise : ‘‘ There is an awful life import in these 
never-ceasing rhythmic movements of inspira- 
tion and expiration, this tidal flux and reflux of 
the gaseous ocean through animal mechanisms.” 

We are by no means certain that the logical 
arrangement is best for a work of this character, 
whose main object is to interest from the begin- 
ning. The opening selections about glaciers are 
hard and technical. “An Earthquake in the 
East Indies” is inserted under Miscellaneous in- 
stead of under its appropriate heading. On page 
91 ‘* Geneva” stands for Genoa—a startling error 
when describing the termini of the Riviera. If 
the date of the selections had been appended, the 
youthful reader would, on the one hand, have 
been guarded against misconceptions of the pre- 
sent state of some countries and peoples, and on 
the other would have been able usefully to com- 
pare the past and the present, as in the case of 
the Ohio tornado so graphically described by 
Audubon (p. 71). ¥ 





Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and 
Lovers. By Edith Simcox. First American 
from the last London Edition. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co, 1882. 

Tuis is a collection of short stories and essays 








written in a pleasing style, and with some ima- 
ginative and analytical as well as descriptive 
power. Those who do not care much about the 
analysis of the passion of love will not find the 
volume very interesting; but the indifferent on 
this subject are few in number, and consequent- 
ly the volume ought to be pretty sure of a good 
audience. The author is at her best in “A 
Diptych,” a rather curiously imagined story of 
a young agnostic, who:e first love throws him 
over because he does not believe in the Bible, and 
when he has a second opportunity of a sort that 
few men would be apt to neglect, and is invited 
to make sure of bis happiness, he goes away be- 
cause he distrusts himself. In this story the 
women are well described, but the man is 
shadowy and vague. ‘ The Shadow of Death” 
is a rather powerful soliloquy by a widow, who 
analyzes her grief for the loss of her hus- 
band in an almost too acutely real way. In 
some ot the stories the author assumes 
the character of a man and writes in the first 
person ; but the man hasa very feminine nature. 
He is much given to analysis and introspection 
of an unmasculine sort—thkat is, if the sexes can 
be clearly discriminated in this matter any 
longer. Occasionally, it seems—and in reading 
this little volume we are forcibly struck with 
the fact—as if the business of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was, in matters of love as in all otber mat- 
ters, to bring about intersexual equality as far 
as possible. Declarations of love by women in 
modern novels are very common, and there is a 
general independence of all traditions on the sub- 
ject which, accompanied and reinforced by a 
wide and searching analysis, makes the whole 
matter much less simple than it was in the days 
of romantic writing. However, our author is 
much more learned in it than we can pretend 
to be, and we recommend the reader, if he be a 
man and wishes to become quite confused in re- 
gard to it, to read ‘ Episodes.’ 


Le Salon de Madame Necker, d’aprés des docu- 
ments tirés des archives de Coppet. Par le 
Vicomte d’Haussonville. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1882. 2 vols., pp. 360 and 363. 

In * The Salon of Madame Necker,’ by her great- 

grandson, we have an admirable sketch of an 

admirable woman, with a brilliant picture of 
the leading men and women of the epoch in 

which she was a social, literary, and almost a 

political leader—the eve of the French Revolu- 

tion. That part of the close of the eighteenth 
century has been described over and over again, 
and Tocqueville and Taine have made it the sub 
ject of elaborate histories, but M. d’Haussonville 
has thrown new light on it, by drawing largely 
and with the skill of a practised hand from the 
wealth of original material, letters and journals, 
hitherto unpublished, and indeed practically 
unknown, gathered together at Coppet. This 
charming home, on the borders of the Lake of 

Geneva, naturally became very dear to the 

Neckers and their daughter, Madame de Staél, 

and it still remains the property of their de- 

scendants and the gathering place of the family. 

The Neckers were in their day very great per- 

sons indeed, and it was partly political and per- 

sonal hostility, and partly the greater fame of 
their danghter, Madame de Staél, that over- 
shadowed their real merit. It is now clear, from 

M. d’Haussonville’s story, that their personal vir- 

tues deserved the rehabilitation which they find 

in his volumes, while their political failures find 
their excuse in the limitations of human pre- 
science, 

Unlike most French biographies, in this in- 
stance the story of husband and wife is so closely 
united that telling one carries with it much that 
reveals the nature of both. Swiss Protestants, 
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their domestic fidelity was of itself the best 
answer to those who urged them to exchange 
their religion and their nationality, both matters 
of reproach from the court party. Madame 
Necker was the daughter of a Swiss Protestant 
clergyman in a parish near Lausanne, and her 
excellent education and sound training stood 
her in good stead in her later career, so far 
beyond anything that could have been antici- 
pated even in her own most sanguine ambition. 
Left an orphan, she eked out existence and sup- 
ported her mother by teaching, and by the still 
harder work of companionship to a great lady, 
under whose roof she became the wife of Necker; 
a prosperous and substantial banker in Paris. 
Her name is perpetuated in Gibbon’s ‘ Memoir’ 
as that of his early love, but the story as it is 
told in his letters and in hers, shows that he be- 
haved with just that timid selfishness which 
characterized his whole personal history. As 
a girl, she was bright and clever enough to 
be chosen to play at Voltaire’s theatre, and in 
maturer years she played for Madame Houdetot, 
the friend of Rousseau. Beginning domestic 
life in what was even then an unfashionable 
quarter of Paris, in rooms over the bank, the 
Neckers soon gathered around them all that 
was best and brightest in French letters. The 
philosophers and encyclopzdists were soon fol- 
lowed by the noblemen and great ladies of 
the court, and the leading men and women 
of that day of bright hopes and charming antici- 
pations joined to make Madame Necker’s salon 
one of the most attractive of the gay capital. 
It was there that the members of the Academy 
were really chosen, and, by a striking instance 
of hereditary cleverness, it was in the salons of 
the three generations of her descendants—her 
daughter, Madame de Staél, her granddaughter, 





the Duchesse de Broglie, and her great-grard- 
daughter, the late Comtesse d’Haussonville, th=t, 
down almost to our own time, the immortal 
Forty were canvassed and discussed, and the 
fate of new candidates settled, long before the 
vote wastaken. Readers of the charming letters 
of Doudan, the secretary of the Duc de Broglie, 
will see how gifted were the women of the family 
founded by Madame Necker, with no patent 
other than that of great intellectual power. 
Madame Necker was a woman of force and 
character enough to have made her mark in any 
era. She was the author of five published vol- 
umes that still deserve to be read as evidences 
of her earnest purpose to benefit her fellow-crea- 
tures. She was foremost in securing the good 
management of hospitals and prisons by intro- 
ducing sisters of charity as attendants. Pro- 
testant herself, she was the almoner for many 
Roman Catholic prelates, and in turn through 
their various orders distributed her own and ber 
husband’s charities. When he became Minister 
of State, she was his useful ally and able social 
representative, and, in the midst of a loose order 
of things matrimonial, they remained types of 
domestic virtue and happiness, enjoying the 
intimate confidence of the King and the best of 
the aristocracy. In her salon were found most 
of the French soldiers who had served in our 
own Revolutionary War, and through them 
America became a topic of frequent discussions, 
But when evil days tell on France—-when the 
two honest men, the King and Necker, as the 
forme: described himself and his Secretary of 
the Treasury, were no longer able to hold their 
own against the clamor of the mob and the in- 
trigues of the court—the Neckers withdrew to 
Coppet. The history of the chateau itself is 
given bv M. d’Haussonville in brief but clear 
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statements drawn from its own archives and 
records, 

There is something tragic in the sombre close 
of Madame Necker’s life, whose gloom was height 
ened by her disappointment over her husband's 
reformatory well by her 
involuntary depression at the overthrow of 
her own reputation by the brilliancy of he: 
daughter. As it was, Madame de Staél. was 
but partially the creation of a mother's care, 
for, luckily perhaps, the fear of ill 
to her health by intellectual over-training 
took her largely out of her mother’s bans, 
and secured her physical as well as mental free 
dom and the companionship of her father. Still 
asa woman worthy to be the wife of Necker, 
a real patriot, an honest financier, a pure man, 
in times when qualities such as his were more 
talked about than practised, and as the mother 
who trained her daughter, Madame de Staél, 
to be one of the great intellectual powers of the 
early part of this century, Madame Necker we!! 
deserved to be rescued from the oblivion into 
which her name and memory were fast passing. 
Her salon was transmitted through three genera 
tions down to our own day; but now times and 
men and wowen have so changed thc it is un 
likely that, even in Paris, any one can hope to 
reéstablish successfully such a high change of 
lofty thoughts and aspirations and real con 
versation, Whatit was that made it the typi 
cal home of the best representatives of French 
culture and esprit is admirably shown in M 
d’Haussonville’s sketch, 
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certain important respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the reviser. 

With these alterations, we hope that these works will be found more useful to the public, and 
will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instruction in this really important branch 


of education. 
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New York, January 25, 1882. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1881. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- x 
ary, 1881, to 3lst December, 1881......... $4,039,487 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist = 
SOMERS; THs cent ctacssnetsesccacivsaceces 1,587,534 47 
Total Marine Premiums.......... ....sss00e $5,627,021 57 
Premiums marked off _— ist January, 
1881, to 3lst December, 1881............... $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid during the ian 


Ne kc vidccoccs avagucecese $1,775,882 80 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses.......... $924,227 02 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks.............. $8,965,758 00 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
I Gia dcecdivecvcnaadceccteddendededes 491,148 18 


Premium Notes and Bills receivable....... 1,631,294 23 
Camis 2a TORR. 0.00000 coccccccccsccccsescoseene 347,765 99 








PE Oe ee SIRO Nee ENE $13,165,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh 
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cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
3lst December, 1881, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 
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